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EDITOR'S NOTES 


This issue of Aputtr Epucation 
several “pairs.” It includes a pair of talks 
from the November conference of AEA 
at Cincinnati; a pair of articles on junior 
college problems; two articles «which 
have their genesis in previous statements 
published in ApuLt Epucation; two ar- 
ticles dealing with philosophical issues. 
Maurice Seay seems to have contributed 
the only statement which has no “pair.” 
We hope he doesn’t feel lonely and un- 
supported. 

As a matter of fact, we publish Dr. 
Seay’s statement with considerable pride. 
It is a notable event for an officer of a 
major foundation to state his goals in 
such public fashion. It is even more 
notable for the statement to be provoca- 
tive without being argumentative. When 
Mr. Seay talks about the lag between 
discovery and application he is most 
provocative and there can be no dis- 
puting his observation. When he points 
to the need for balance in programming, 
he has our complete concurrence and 
yet moves us to a wistfulness not unlike 
the mood of a student who has caught 
the edge of an idea and would learn 


more. 


We like to think that articles printed 
in this journal have their greatest useful- 
ness when they nudge readers to addi- 
tional contemplation. We like to see 
the additional thoughts when readers 
feel moved to put them in a letter-to- 


the-editor, although we do not print 
such letters. We like most of all, to see 
the additional thoughts when expressed 
in articles which we may print. Such is 
the case with Henry Alter’s statement 
on the problem of extremes. 

The issues which appeared in the 
Winter of 1957 and the Spring of 1958 
have stirred Mr. Alter to a carefully 
composed and thoughtfully conceived 
expression. Our more retentive readers 
will recall that these issues were fairly 
heavy with theoretical articles by some 
of our colleagues who have formulated 
rather firm and sometimes contradictory 
approaches to adult education. Mr. Alter 
has now added his voice, with dignity 
and clarity, to this part of the conver- 
sation. Doubtless someone will want to 
carry the conversation a bit further and 
we will welcome another substantive 
article on the subject, perhaps from 
one of our previous authors or perhaps 
from a new contributor who, as Mr. 
Alter, can no longer refrain from “giv- 
ing us a piece of his mind.” 


* * * 


Incidentally, when the Alter article 
took final shape, we found an intriguing 
idea had been eliminated. The article is 
perhaps more cohesive without it, but 
the idea seems worth passing along. 
Here it is: 

“There needs to be developed a proper 

(Continued on page 128) 


THE TRAINING OF THE 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATOR IN 
SOCIAL GERONTOLOGY 


By William H. Harlan 


Professor of Sociology, Ohio University 


| topic which I am to speak of 
this morning* would have found no 
place in the program of a national as- 
sociation 20 years ago. It was scarce- 
ly a decade ago that the first courses 
in the study of aging were introduced 
into our colleges and universities. 
Recognition of a need for profes- 
sionally trained persons in the field 
of education for aging is even more 
recent, and the dev elopment of ap- 
propriate training programs is only 
now beginning to be undertaken. 

In this paper I wish to use the 
term “gerontology” to refer to the 
emerging scientific disciplines relat- 
ing to aging and the aged, and the 
term “social gerontology” to refer 
to the divisions of gerontology which 
are particularly concerned with the 
study of the psychological and so- 
cial status, behavior and _ character- 
istics of aging persons. A gerontolo- 
gist is a person who has been profes- 
sionally trained in these disciplines. 

I have been asked to discuss the 
nature of the professional training 
which should be provided for per- 
sons preparing to teach social ger- 
ontology in colleges, universities and 


*An address given at the second meeting 
of the Section on Aging at the annual Con- 
ference of the Adult Education Association, 
Cincinnati, November 10, 1958. 
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adult education programs. My re- 
marks do not pertain to the teaching 
of aging persons themselves, but rath- 
er to tle training of the teacher. | 
shall have little to say regarding the 
processes of aging, or the needs and 
capabilities of aged persons. 

This paper is concerned with the 
following topics: (1) the objectives 
of professional training in social ger- 
ontology; (2) the academic content 
of professional training programs; 
(3) the facilities and support pres- 
ently available for training; and (4) 
briefly, the need for trained persons. 


General Objectives 

1. General Objectives 
sional Training. The general objective 
I believe should govern the training 
of teachers in gerontology is the 
development of a professional type 
and level of knowledge, in contrast 
to the acquisition of merely technical 
knowledge and_ skills. Professional 
education is broad in scope, and the 
professional gerontologist should be 
broadly trained. Indeed, I think it 
may be said that the nature of the 
field necessitates the achievement of 
intellectual perspec- 


in Profes- 


a rather broad 

tive. 
Gerontology has developed from 

the work of persons in traditional 
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academic disciplines, but it is today 
becoming as distinctive in theory, 
method and outlook as is the study 
of child behavior. The analogy is ap- 
propriate, for the study of children 
has been an interdisciplinary enter- 
prise for more than a generation, yet 
it remains distinctively different from 
any one of the separate fields which 
contribute to it. This distinctiveness 
results from concern with the whole 
of child behavior in the context of the 
family, school, and community. It is 
a parallel concern with the whole 
process of aging in the context of 
work, recreation, and family life 
which lends distinctiveness to the de- 
veloping field of social gerontology. 

Social gerontology adopts some- 
thing of the method and viewpoint 
of each of the behavioral sciences— 
of economics, political science, an- 
thropology, psychology, sociology, 
social psychology—and focuses them 
upon the processes of aging and the 
aged in a manner which yields a de- 
cidedly different perspective regard- 
ing older persons than we have here- 
tofore known. It would take me too 
far afield to describe this new per- 
spective; suffice it to say that much 
of what has been believed to be true 
of the capabilities and attitudes of 
older persons today is being systemat- 
ically investigated, with results which 
compel modification and often re- 
versal of former assumptions. New 
conceptions of aging are in process of 
formation. 

Professional education in gerontol- 
ogy thus needs to be broad in the 
sense that it brings into the experience 
of the student the contributions of 
several independent disciplines, 
whether through integrated courses 


or by diversified requirements in 
various fields. There is a slowly in- 
creasing number of persons whose 
training and outlook identify them 
with none of the traditional disci- 
plines, but with the study of aging 
as a unique stage of the life cycle. 
Such professional gerontologists are 
beginning to become available for 
teaching and other professional activ- 
ities. Their numbers will increase over 
the next few years as additional train- 
ing facilities are provided. 

I shall now turn attention to the 
content of interdisciplinary training 
programs. 


Program Content 

2. Content of Professional Training 
Programs. Professional education in 
general involves two major elements: 
(a) the intensive, systematic study 


of a body of specialized knowledge, 
and (b) the acquisition of a charac- 
teristic attitudinal orientation toward 
the human beings and human expe- 
riences to whom the knowledge re- 


lates. I shall discuss these separately 
in outlining the content of profes- 
sional training programs in gerontol- 
ogy. The following remarks indicate, 
in general terms, the kinds of knowl- 
edge which should result from train- 
ing in gerontology, rather than par- 
ticular courses or other academic re- 
quirements. 

(a) Formal knowledge. The pro- 
fessionally trained gerontologist 
should, in my opinion, be familiar 
with the following areas of current 
knowledge and research in gerontol- 
ogy. I shall give a few ‘examples of 
content in each area. 

Biological processes of aging: 
Changes in the skeletal, circulatory, 
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digestive, and nervous systems, and 
in the eye, ear, and skin; symptoms 
and treatment of the major diseases 
of middle and old age. 

Psychological aspects of aging: 
Changes in intelligence and learning 
ability, motivation and emotion, and 
perception; behavior disorders re- 
sulting from physical and situational 
causes. 

Psychiatric problems of aging: 
Organic and functional psychoses in 
old age; personality concomitants of 
normal aging and of disability and 
disease; psychotherapy and group 


therapy with older persons. 
Comparative status of older per- 
sons in various societies: The cultural 
recognition and definition of aging 
processes, and the influence of cul- 
tural norms in shaping individual 


thought and activity patterns. 

Characteristics of older persons in 
American Society: Marital status, oc- 
cupation, income, living arrange- 
ments, and other factual data result- 
ing from population analysis. 

Social problems of older persons: 
The nature of health care, housing, 
economic security, employment and 
retirement, marriage and family rela- 
tionships, leisure and recreation, and 
participation in community life by 
older persons. 

Social attitudes toward aging: On 
the part of society, and among older 
persons, changes in self-concept with 
age; environmental factors in per- 
sonal adjustment and maladjustment; 
social roles and interests of older per- 
sons. 

Agencies, services and legislations: 
Local, state, and Federal welfare and 
security programs; preretirement and 
retirement counseling activities; pub- 
lic housing, nursing homes, retirement 


communities; recreation and clubs for 
the aged. 

Professional organizations: State 
and national gerontological societies; 
committees on aging in the local 
community; educational and research 
activities sponsored by Federal gov- 
ernment, universities, and founda- 
tions. 

Training of this type obviously re- 
quires a rather lengthy and intensive 
period of study. There is a substan- 
tial and rapidly-expanding literature 
in each of the areas I have mentioned. 
It provides a basis for disciplined 
academic training in gerontology. 
Part of the program I have outlined 
is currently offered at an undergradu- 
ate level; most of it will need to be 
given in graduate schools. 

(b) Professional orientation. What 
I have described as the formal knowl- 
edge to be expected of the profes- 
sional gerontologist is only part of 
the training which I consider neces- 
sary and desirable. The other part is 
the acquisition of a professional orien- 
tation toward the human beings to 
whom the knowledge relates. I wish 
to discuss this at some length, be- 
cause of its usual importance for adult 
education in gerontology. 

I think it may be assumed that the 
majority of persons in adult educa- 
tion courses in gerontology are at an 
age at which personal awareness of 
the processes of aging, both biolog- 
ically and socially, is steadily increas- 
ing. There are not many “casual” 
students; each senses the relevance of 
the course to his own status, prob- 
lems, and experiences. 

Motivation of an extraordinary sort 
is to be expected, for the study con- 
cerns not only friends, parents, wives, 
husbands, co-workers, but above all, 
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themselves. To an extent greater than 
is common in almost any other field, 
education for aging engages people 
in a process of self-definition and self- 
The remarks of the teach- 
er are accompanied in the mind of 
the student by a running series of 
questions: Does that affect me? Am 
I like that? Do I have that? Should 
I do that? 

This reaction of self-reference is 
one of the most apparent and con- 
tinuous, aspects of work with older 
The teaching gerontologist 


discovery. 


persons. 
needs to be prepared to deal with it. 
He needs to be trained to understand 
that what he says will have not only 
an intellectual but also an emotional 
impact, and to respond to emotional 
reactions of his students in ways 
which lead to greater self-understand- 
ing and the release of potentialities 
for personal growth on the part of 
the student. 

He should learn that discussions of 
of re- 
tirement, family relationships, chronic 


yhysical changes with age, or 
4 


disease, economic security, and so 
forth, are threatening to many per- 
sons. Some prefer not to talk about 
and inhibit the ex- 


these matters, 


pression of feeling regarding them. 
The teacher must create a classroom 
situation which permits rather free 
discussion of personal feelings, prob- 
lems, and experiences. Only by tak- 
ing these into account can he achieve 
the goals of his teaching; to do so, 
he needs an understanding of group 
dynamics, and some 
group psychotherapy. 

We should also consider 
the adult educator himself, 
grows older, and perhaps more adult. 
of self-reference in- 
as well as the 


knowledge of 


briefly 
who 


The process 


volves the teacher 


student. It may lead to a wholesome 
state of empathy and rapport which 
facilitates learning, or it may warp 
the teacher’s activity in either of two 
ways. He may avoid topics which 
arouse strong feelings in himself or 
others with which he does not know 
how to deal, with a resulting emphasis 
upon more impersonal subjects; or, he 
may communicate his anxieties to the 
class, with a resulting magnification 
of the personal insecurities of his 
students. Such 
minimized if the teacher has acquired 
the professional orientation which 


outcomes can be 


enables him to treat the knowledge 
of the field objectively, and yet with 
sympathetic awareness of its poten- 
tial meanings to older persons. 

I do not know how attitude train- 
ing of this type can best be intro- 
duced into the professional education 
of gerontologists. The problem is not 
unique, and there may be sufficient 
models with it in the 
training of physicians, clinical psy- 
chologists, social 
workers. It has not yet been dealt 
with in the field of education for 


for dealing 


psychiatrists, and 


aging, and deserves to be seriously 
considered in planning training pro- 


grams and in the selection of teachers 
in this field. 

3. Facilities and Support for Pro- 
fessional Training. In discussing pres- 
ent and resources for 
training in gerontology I shall speak 


prospect ive 


(a) credit courses 
(b) re- 
(c) permanent and 


of the following: 
in colleges. and universities; 
search training; 
summer institutes; and (d)_ short 
courses and workshops. 

(a) Credit courses: Nearly all cred- 
it courses in gerontology at the pres- 
ent time are offered within the regu- 


¢ 
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lar academic curriculum of a few 
large universities as a part of the 
training of persons in psychology, 
sociology, education, social work, 
and economics. Approximately 50 
colleges and universities now offer 
such courses, and 13 more _ have 
courses in preparation for the im- 
mediate future. 

The amount of work at a given in- 
stitution ranges from a single course, 
such as “Problems of an Aging Popu- 
lation,” at the University of Arizona, 
to sequences of related courses, as in 
the Human Development program at 
the University of Chicago. Washing- 
ton University (St. Louis) has this 
year begun the first Ph. D. program 
with a major in the psychology of 
aging. At other universities, such as 
Louisiana State, Cornell, Michigan, 
California, Florida, Texas, and Min- 
nesota, courses with a primary geron- 
tological content are offered in the 
departments mentioned above and 
also in the departments of psychiatry, 
public health, nursing, medicine, and 
home economics. The titles of a few 
of these will indicate their nature: 
“Problems of Adjustment in Old 
Age,” “Old Age and Retirement,” 
“Health, Welfare and Pension Plans,” 
“Geriatric Nutrition,’ and “Mental 
Health in Adults and Aged.” 

A total of 72 credit courses in so- 
cial gerontology were offered last 
year, with about 20 more being 
planned. In comparison with the ex- 
tensive series of courses offered in 
many of the older fields, the number 
of courses in gerontology seems very 
small. The training of persons for 
expanded programs of education for 
aging will require much more ex- 
tensive college and university pro- 
grams than are as yet available. 


(b) Research training: Research 
training in gerontology is closely 
allied with the universities in which 
most of the credit courses are given. 
A University of Michigan survey has 
shown that 29 masters’ theses and 19 
doctoral dissertations in gerontology 
had been completed within the last 
five years. Their nature is indicated 
by a selection of titles: “Age as a Fac- 
tor in Perception,” “The Use of Pro- 
jective Tests with Persons Over 60,” 
“The Effects of Tranquilizing Drugs 
upon Psychological Functions in the 
Aged,” “Roles of the Aged in the 
Family,” “The Preretirement Pro- 
gram of the TVA,” “Food Habits of 
Patients in a Nursing Home for the 
Aged.” 

These studies are, of course, not 
only means of training students, but 
in some cases represent significant 
contributions to the gerontological 
literature available to others. Here, 
as before, the numbers are not large, 
but have increased sharply within the 
last five years. It should be noted, 
however, that some major graduate 
schools have as yet given no encour- 
agement to studies in gerontology. 


D> 


Institutes of Gerontology 
(c) Training institutes: One of the 
major recent developments has been 


the establishment of university in- 


stitutes of gerontology. Most of these 


are multipurpose teaching re- 


search organizations, whose scope 


may extend over the entire field of 
gerontology, as at the Center for 
Aging at Duke University; or may be 
restricted to special interests in social 
gerontology, as at the universities of 
lowa, and 


Connecticut, Florida, 


Michigan. In at least seven other 
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major universities there are advisory 
committees on gerontology which 
sponsor student and faculty research, 
prepare teaching materials, and or- 
ganize conferences. 


The most recent development, of 
particular interest to adult educators, 
is the initiation last summer of spe- 
cial training in institutes. The first of 
these was the seminar of the National 
Committee on the Aging held at As- 
pen, Colorado, where 56 educators 
and social workers met with 12 spe- 
cialists in anthropology, sociology, 
medicine, psychoanalysis, and eco- 
nomics in the study of the emotional 
aspects of aging and the economic 
needs of the aged. 

The second activity of this type 
was the Summer Institute of Social 
Gerontology at the University of 
Connecticut, which was attended by 
36 university faculty members from 
25 states. The work was organized as 
two concurrent seminars, one on 
“Behavioral Aspects of Aging,” the 
other on “Social Aspects of Aging.” 
A faculty of five gerontologists was 
supplemented by lecturers in public 
health, labor economics, social secur- 
ity, hospital administration, psycho- 
medicine, architecture, and 
recreation. 


somatic 


About 100 clock-hours were spent 
in organized group sessions, and an 
equal amount of time in smaller dis- 
cussion groups and systematic read- 
ings. An important feature of this 
institute was the use of three volumes 
of a handbook of gerontology which 
is to be published in the near future. 
These volumes are likely to play so 
important a function in future train- 
ing that I should like to describe them 
briefly. 


Volume I: Aging and the Individ- 
ual. Edited by James E. Birren of the 
National Institute of Mental Health. 
There are 22 chapters, including: 
“Morphology of the Aging Nervous 
System,” “Perceptual Processes,” 
“Experimental Studies of Age and 
Learning,” Drives and Emotions in 
Aging”; and “Psychopathology.’ 

Volume II: Aging and Society. 
Edited by Clark Tibbitts of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. There are 18 chapters, in- 
cluding: “Status and Roles in Aging,” 
“Work-Life Patterns,” “The Older 
Person in the Family,” “Economic 
Security for Older Persons,” and 
“Living Arrangements for Aging.” 

Volume III: Aging in Western Cul- 
ture. Edited by Ernest W. Burgess of 
the University of Chicago. This is a 
survey of social gerontology outside 
the United States, primarily in Eu- 
rope. Chapters include: “Income 
Maintenance and Medical Insurance,” 
“Housing and Community Services,” 
and “Mental Health of the Aging.” 

These volumes present the most de- 
tailed, systematic, comprehensive 
treatment of gerontology which has 
yet been prepared. 

There is also in preparation a series 
of teaching syllabi which are intended 
specifically for college courses. Drafts 
of five of these have been prepared by 
specialists in the area with which they 
deal. These are as follows: 

1. Interdisciplinary Course in So- 
cial Gerontology, by Neugarten, Hav- 
and Ryder. 

Sociology of Aging and the 
Pont by Webber and Streib. 

3. Economics of an Aging Popula- 
tion, by Franke and Wilcock. 

4. Psychological Aspects of Aging, 
by Kuhlen. 
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5. Social Welfare and the Aged, by 
Aldridge and Fauri. 

These syllabi are under the editor- 
ship of Irving L. Webber, of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, and should be pub- 
lished within a short time. They 
should have a considerable influence 
in standardizing the content of courses 
in gerontology in different institu- 
tions, and will be of particular value 
in planning adult education programs. 

The Institute at the University of 
Connecticut was designed for the 
training of social scientists. It is now 
planned that a similar institute will 
be held next summer for persons in 
other fields, including adult education. 
Announcements of this should be 
forthcoming during the winter; the 
experience should be an extremely 
valuable one for persons who are now 
teaching or organizing courses in edu- 
cation for aging. I mention this to alert 
you to an important opportunity for 
yourselves or persons with whom you 
are associated. 

(d) Workshops: 
courses offered for credit, about 41 
other educational institutions sponsor 
conferences, workshops, and extension 
training programs in gerontology, 
such as the “Workshop on Retire- 
ment” of the School of Education, 
New York University. These vary in 
length from one-or two-day sessions 
to semester-long courses, and in con- 
tent from chronic illness to insurance 
and investments. 

In addition to these are the train- 
ing conferences of community coun- 
cils on aging, state welfare associa- 
tions, and gerontological societies, 
which bring together persons with 
professional interests in aging and the 
aged, and often serve as liaison groups 


In addition to 


for various professional societies. 
Their potential value for the training 
of educators should not be over- 
looked. Participation in them is cer- 
tain to deepen the educator’s under- 
standing of the problems of aging in 
the community in which he works. 

Finally, I wish to mention briefly 
the extent of financial support avail- 
able for training and research in ger- 
ontology. Again referring to a survey 
conducted by the University of Mich- 
igan, there are at least 45 private 
foundations presently supporting re- 
search and training in the field of 
aging, excluding support for medical 
research. The U. S. Public Health 
Service, through the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, is granting an in- 
creasing amount of support to train- 
ing programs, in response to the rec- 
ognized need -for trained personnel. 
Students still in college might be en- 
couraged to investigate these possi- 
bilities. 


Conclusion 


The facilities for professional train- 
ing in gerontology are perhaps some- 
what more extensive than is generally 
recognized. A body of professional 
literature has developed which pro- 
vides a basis for academic training, 
and it is being rapidly extended 
through research. The nature of pro- 
fessional training programs will un- 
doubtedly be subject to much dis- 
cussion over the next few years, but 
it is already apparent that they will 
be interdisciplinary. I have suggested 
here that there are some special prob- 
lems in the training and selection of 
teachers in education for aging which 
deserve your consideration. Finally, | 
have stated my views concerning the 
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appropriate academic content of a 
professional training program in ger- 
ontology. 

As a concluding comment, I wish 
to suggest that this Association might 
perform a valuable service in this 
area if it were to undertake three 
specific steps: First, to attempt to esti- 
mate, from among its own member- 
ship, the probable need for profes- 


sionally trained educators in the field 
of aging during the next ten years. 
Second, to give encouragement to the 
further development of training pro- 
grams in gerontology by colleges, uni- 
versities, and institutes. Third, to seek 
as teachers in adult education courses 
in aging, persons who have been es- 
pecially trained for teaching in their 
field. 
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NEW IDEAS IN PROMOTION 
AND THE RECRUITMENT OF 
ADULT STUDENTS 


By Milton R. Stern 
Assistant to the Dean, Publications, The Division of General Education, 
New York University 


Li title given this seminar was 
“New Ideas in Promotion and the 
Recruitment of Adult Students.”* Let 
us assume from the outset that we 
will use the word “promotion” tech- 
nically in an inclusive sense—to 
clude advertising, direct mail, public- 
ity, intangibles of public relations— 
all of these and perhaps another secret 
ingredient. (That’s my suspense line— 
rl drop the other shoe later. ) 


in- 


Before we get to details, to ideas 
about how to fill classes with 
eager, shining faces, let us look at 
the activity, promotion—or at least 
the word, promotion—more closely. 
After all, it has meaning and carries 
implication for many areas of society 
other than adult education. In fact, 
most people would feel it belongs 
more properly in a context other 
than education. With one part of our 
mind we accept the fact that promo- 
tion is a necessity in our work, with 
another part of our mind we reject 
the idea, we consider promotion to 
be a technician’s function. We think 
of ourselves as educators who should 
not be called upon to do such work. 


our 


the introductory 
Mr. Stern, at the 
the AFA 


*This paper comprises 
remarks of the Chairman, 
seminar on this topic during 
Cincinnati Conference. 


Promotion is grubby—it just does- 
n’t connote the dignified use of in- 
telligence. The constellation—adver- 
tising and public relations—related to 
promotion evokes images of selling 
automobiles or cathartics, and living 
glamorously, but uneasily, in exurbia. 
Only lately have universities bestowed 
vice-presidential rank on the practi- 
tioners of the black arts of public re- 
lations. And as for faculty attitudes— 
well, best not think about those. 


Not Respectable 

Historically, the idea of merchan- 
dising, of promoting education, adult 
or otherwise, to the public has never 
been a respectable part of our work. 
It wasn’t even brought into academic 
consciousness until lately. Until 
cently it had been the serene assump- 
tion, or so it seemed, if the public 
didn’t come streaming into our class- 
rooms, that was the public’s problem; 
it was their own fault. 

I believe it was Cardinal Newman 
who, in the mid-nineteenth century, 
commenting upon the failure of an 
adult educational program in Scot- 
land, attributed the failure to “the 
inclemency of the weather and the 


re- 


apathy of the young men of Edin- 
burgh.” No nonsense, of course, about 


a 
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the failure of a publicity campaign 
or the inadequacy of a badly com- 
posed mailing piece or that it was 
sent to the wrong mailing list—just 
the weather—and apathy. 

Mind you, he was perhaps right, 
but at the same time apathy defines 
its own cure—which is energy on the 
part of someone who is genuinely a 
proselytizer—presumably you or I. 
Yet there were successful programs 
in the nineteenth century, and in 
practice the eventual eagerness of the 
young men of Edinburgh must have 
owed a great deal to the fervor of 
people like Newman. And certainly in 
our country, such a pitchman as 
Ralph Waldo Emerson helped bring 
about the success of that nineteenth 
century adult education institution, 
the lyceum. What I’m trying to say 
is that some of the greatest movers 
and shakers in the history of adult 
education must be counted as among 
the most sophisticated—if unconscious 
—of publicists. 


Classical Promotions 


While, to be sure, there are vulgar 
manifestations of the word, promo- 
tion, there are classical manifestations 
as well. Let me invoke the Founding 
Fathers and the Constitution. It would 
be a comic book view of history, if 
one attempted to summarize the 


events surrounding the writing and 


adoption of the Constitution with- 


out considering the tedious time spent 
in debate, the intelligent, effort—and 
the magnificent persuasion—the 
Founding Fathers worked hard at 
persuasion; they were not only pol- 
iticians but rhetoricians as well. 
Would we offend the shades of 
Madison and Hamilton if we were to 


observe that the Federalist Papers 
seem to be a first-rate example of 
promotion—that the Federalist Papers 
represent a most sophisticated effort 
in mail promotion? | think the gentle- 
men would have been pleased. The 
Founding Fathers were not snobbish 
about wooing an audience. 

I hope it won’t have seemed over- 
mischievous to invoke the sacred writ 
and great men of American history 
in this way. I wanted to make the 
point that a discussion of promotion 
means more than just how shall we 
glamorize the title of Biology I? But 
it is necessary for us, I think, to con- 
sider that problem—which I don’t 
minimize, mind you—as part of a 
larger whole. 

We are called upon to explore 
new ideas—novelty therefore. But in 
line with the classical allusions I have 
summoned up, we may shuttle back 
and forth from novelty in promotion 
to somewhat more timeless attributes 
of adult education. Perhaps there is 
an old idea or so lying around that 
hasn’t been looked at for so long that 
it would seem fresh to us if we picked 
it up and dusted it off. 


Promotion and Programing 


With some diffidence, let me pick 
up one such idea. There are probably 
as many ways of expressing it as there 
are people in this room. And my only 
excuse for introducing it must be that 
—however obvious—it is in my view 
at least, what we often overlook in 
our promotional activity. Time after 
time, I have noted people i in our field 
forgetting it—and please do not think 
that I exclude myself. 

Very simply I want to spend the 
next few minutes talking about the 
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relationship between promotion and 
what must come first—programing. 
Promotion follows programing. 1 
believe that if there is not an organic 
relationship, and in that sequence, be- 
tween the programing of an adult 
school and promotion, the program 
will be of very short duration, and 
the “promotion” will be meaningless 
and wasteful. It; will have no history 
at all. 

Having invoked the Founding Fa- 
thers to support one point, let me 
now go to the professional advertisers 
for a second point. Let me quote 
Sherwood Dodge, a media specialist 
of many years, who says simply, “Ad- 
vertising cannot create sales. It can 
only multiply them.” 

He points out that an inferior prod- 
uct with little sales potential will 
not multiply under the advertising 
hothouse treatment as fast as a good 
product will—or perhaps at all. Dis- 
appointed authors usually feel their 
books would have sold if the publish- 
er had invested more in advertising 
dollars. But publishers say—and | 
think with some justice—that no 
amount of advertising can move a 
book the public doesn’t want to read. 
After all, no matter what you mul- 
tiply zero with, the answer will come 
out zero. The conclusion? That the 
role of promotion, however impor- 
tant, is secondary. 


Merchandising Adult Education 


Now if this is true in the market- 
ing of Dutch Cleanser, how much 
more true is it of adult education? 
What we offer is an infinitely more 
complex commodity than Wheatena 
or Gleem, or the services rendered by 
gasoline station attendants. To mer- 


chandise adult education is both more 
difficult than and different from the 
marketing and sales promotion of su- 
permarkets. 

Of course there are techniques we 
can and should learn from _practi- 
tioners in promotion. That is why we 
are here. But as I look around me in 
this room, I am confirmed in the judg- 
ment I had in writing these words 
in anticipation of the meeting. Un- 
less I’m all wrong, almost without 
exception, we do not regard ourselves 
as technicians in promotion, but as 
educational administrators, primarily 
as education-centered one-piece peo- 
ple who, perhaps regretfully, to do 
our whole job well, must willy-nilly 
know technical and other details of 
promotion. This sets up a fundamental 
ambivalence, one which, however, 
we can overcome. We had better. 


Our Own Clients 


In practice we face the problem of 
an agency man with a new client— 
but with a reverse twist. We have to 
be our own clients. With a.new client 
the PR man or ad agency man makes 
a conscientious effort to find out what 
he can about the client’s products 
and what consumers seem to want in 
that product line. Pragmatically (un- 
less he becomes fascinated by what 
he finds), he finds out just enough to 
enable him to do his job. 

So, for instance, an advertising man 
of my acquaintance, who had just 
gotten a shaving cream account, stud- 
ied up and discovered some interest- 
ing facts—that 70 to 80 per cent of 
all women use safety razors; that the 
average beard is composed of some 
24,000 hairs; that whereas seven years 


ago, only some .5 per cent of shaving 
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creams and soaps were sold through 
food stores or supermarkets, last year 
supermarkets accounted for 69.9 per 
cent. These are facts he can use. 

Our job is similar, but we have to 
be both client and promotion man, we 
have to find out how the technical 
person uses such facts, and what facts 
are important for a promotion man 
in our field. A big difference is that 
whereas the agency man sometimes 
has to whip up or manufacture an in- 
terest and belief in the product, we, 
presumably, believe deeply in ours. 
(Or do we? What have you done 
lately about your continuing educa- 
tion? ) 


A Do-It-Yourself Doctrine 


What I am setting up is the Doc- 
trine of the Do-It-Yourself Promo- 
tion-Man in Adult Education. 

Because we are poor, by and large 
we can’t command the specialized 
talent. But because our business is 
education, we can go to our own 
schools. All over the country, col- 
leges, and some community adult pro- 
grams too, offer courses in advertis- 
ing, public relations, or how to write 
direct mail letters. We can _ learn 
from our own teachers if we are poor 
and must be our own clients. But as 
I said earlier, we have a secret weapon 
—we already have knowledge of our 
own activity in depth. 

It is a great mistake on our part 
if we lust after the wonderful televi- 
sion time of large corporations with 
millions of dollars to spend. Let’s us 
angels look homeward. If we were to 
look at our own achievement and po- 
tential we would see that we have our 
own native fields to explore and cul- 
tivate. It is ridiculous for us to be 


overcome by the mammoth mass 
mailings of direct mail operators like 
Life or the Book of the Month Club. 

We have our own problems, which 
are not theirs. And let it be pointed 
out that they have learned from us. 
I don’t mean only that my own 
school, for example, gives a course 
in direct mail to many people working 
for such organizations. 


An Imaginative Approach 


No, I want to point out that when 
such enterprises move into our field— 
adult education—they sometimes do so 
with intelligence and imagination. Per- 
haps many of you are on one or an- 
other mailing list used by the Book 
of the Month Club and have reccived 
in the past few weeks folders and 
related promotion describing a new 
12-month correspondence course in 
art given by the Book of the Month 
Club in association with the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 

A glance at that material will show 
that it is up to a high graphic stand- 
ard, and that all the little details of 
coupons, and so on, are very well 
taken care of. But let me say that the 
real achievement here is that they 
have taken education seriously. It 
isn’t promotional magic that recom- | 
mends this modified correspondence 
course—but the fact that they have 
gotten a wonderful teacher, one who 
is a first-rate writer, to do the course 
-—and their promotion builds on and 
grows from that. 

Remember that the Book of the 
Month Club wants to stay in business 
—that it wants the student to buy 12 
monthly units at $3.95 each (plus a 
small amount for postage). It had bet- 
ter be a good course. It’s far harder 
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to sell shoddy, if the product is edu- 
cation, than if it is hula hoops, be- 
cause the public is much more de- 
manding. Books can be sold as furni- 
ture, but a study course? That’s hard. 

Now let me give an instance of an 
institution moving into our field and 
doing it poorly—in my opinion, at 
least. In my home city tomorrow eve- 
ning, I will miss a lecture on the his- 
tory of taste at a local art museum for 
which I have registered. But I won't 
really miss it. I haven’t been there in 
the past two weeks either. True, it 
is taught by a most distinguished art 
historian. But either he or the museum 
staff who have assembled the program 
has let me down—and some 600 other 
people. The matter of instruction has 
been neglected. Oh, the lecturer is a 
careful and learned lecturer. But he 
has no emphasis, no inflection, no 
change of pace in his presentation. Is 
this only a matter of poor supervision 
of teaching methods? Or does the 
problem overlap the promotional field 
if hundreds of students are disappoint- 
ed and don’t come back? I think it 
does. 


Finding What Adults Want 


Promotion—advertising, publicity, 
direct mail—is irrelevant unless many 
hours, many weeks, many years are 
" spent on programing; on finding out 
what adults in your community real- 
ly want, on arranging courses so that 
every Class session is a learning situa- 
tion for them, on getting teachers 
who know adults and who can teach 
them, on the thousand and one house- 
keeping details which prevent trouble 
—which enable the program to go on 
smoothly. 


I submit that such expenditure of 
energy is promotional as well as pro- 
gramatic—or that it can be made so. 
Adult education is a natural field for 
really free and exciting enterprise, 
but it requires a certain mentality. | 
believe that there is a kind of symbio- 
tic, Siamese twin sort of activity go- 
ing on inside the mind of a good adult 
education administrator. With great 
agility he moves back and forth be- 
tween the problems of audience ap- 
peal and of educational content—of 
getting people into an economics 
course and of teaching methods. 

It was Scott Fitzgerald who said 
(in the pages of Esquire Magazine, 
let it be noted) that the test of a 
first-rate intelligence was the ability 
to hold two opposing ideas in the 
mind at once. So I would urge that 
we give our attention to how to keep 
students in those classes and how to 
get them there in the first place, and 
at the same time that we interweave 
thoughts of what and how to teach. 


Correction 

We regret that the name of Marvin 
Sitts was inadvertently omitted as one 
of the two authors of the article, “An 
Experiment in Counseling,” which 
was published in the Autumn issue 
of Aputr Epucation. Mr. Sitts, who 
is Coordinator of Adult Education for 
the Mott Foundation, and Robert H. 
Plummer, Associate Professor of Ed- 
ucation, and Director of Student Af- 
fairs and Services at Flint College, 
University of Michigan were joint 


authors of the article. —The Editor 


AN APPROACH TO WORKER 
EDUCATION 


By Samuel Jacobs 
Washington Representative, International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft, and 
Architectural Implement Workers of America, VAW. 


FY for those who have accepted 
the fact that change, with all] its 
attendant difficulties, is an inescapable 
fact of life, the speed with which it 
takes place today adds a new dimen- 
sion to the problems it creates. 

In the past, except for moments in 
history in which eruptions and break- 
throughs occurred, change was con- 
stant ‘bat slow. While the eruption 
was going on, one could live in the 
expectation that it would soon end. 
Once the eruption was over, one 
could take up a way of life which 
was once again stable and depend- 
able. Within any one lifetime, gen- 
erally one could feel that little had 
become basically different, that the 
principles and values that he had 
learned as a child still had validity 
during his adulthood. 

This is no longer the case. Today, 
either the atomic bomb or the sput- 
nik might stand as the symbol of the 
drastic changes that have taken place 
in recent times. But indeed, there are 
both of them, and they stand at the 
head of a long list of dramatic de- 
velopments whose impact has thrown 
our lives into a constant and—for 
many people—almost unmanageable 
state of change. 

As a phenomenon of life, this is too 
recent to have become assimilated into 
our thinking. Whitehead, writing in 


80 


1932, said that it was only in the 
past couple of generations that this 
rapidity in change had become a 
characteristic of life. Even if one adds 
a generation for the years since he 
wrote, there are still people alive to- 
day who were raised when stability 
and constancy were still to be ex- 
pected. 

But for nearly all living adults, 
while the persisting assumptions of 
stability dominated their education 
and their upbringing, long term sta- 
bility does not exist. And, in the fu- 
ture, we will find more rather than 
less rapid change to be one of the 
controlling characteristics of our lives. 

A comprehensive discussion of the 
major changes whose impact on our 
times has been of consequence for 
adult education is beyond the scope 
of this paper. However, a few of 
these with major and specific im- 
portance for workers must be in- 
dicated. Mainly, these lie in the field 
of economics, or are involved with 
it. 


Economic Growth and 
Its Consequences 


During the past few decades, our 
economic system has grown rapidly. 
More than an increase in size is in- 
volved; there have been important 
changes in the nature of the problem 
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of economic production with which 
America must deal. In a sense, the 
growth of our economic plant has 
now “come over the hump.” That is, 
the basic economic plant has now 
been created and future activity will 
go, not into making basic economic 
production possible, but into increas- 
ing the amount of product that re- 
sults from a given input of energy 
and investment. From now on, what 
we put into our economic plant will 
pay off in even greater increases in 
production and in potential living 
standards than in the past. 

For years, it has been a truism that 
the need to plan the distribution of 
goods and services was as great as the 
need to plan production. Now, the 
very orientation of our lives has been 
shifting from the problems of eco- 
nomic production to the problems 
and skills of consumership. 

Economic growth has made _pos- 
sible great increases in living stand- 
ards, and increases have indeed taken 
place. However, the potential increase 
in the next decade is apparently far 
greater than it has been in past de- 
cades, and the consequences for 
American individual and family liv- 
ing standards, as well as for social 
development, will be great. While 
poverty has not yet been wiped out, 
and distribution of income is still a 
matter of important concern, the con- 
text in which both these problems are 
encountered has changed along with 
the rest of the economy. 


Problems Created 


The change in technology which 
has brought about this rapid eco- 
nomic growth has created other prob- 
lems for workers and unions. It is re- 


arranging the structure of our labor 
force and thus changing the demands 
on workers’ skills and adaptabilities; 
it threatens large numbers of workers 
with obsolescence. 

It is making obsolete also not only 
the older definitions of union jurisdic- 
tion, but the newer ones as well. It 
is an important factor in the migra- 
tion and relocation of industry. It is 
contributing to the increase in the 
size of business (that is, employing) 
establishments, with important conse- 
quences for the roles that workers 
and unions play in these establish- 
ments. 

With the growth in the economy 
and the changes in consumer buying 
patterns that go along with it, the 
economic system has become even 
more vulnerable to depression than in 
the past. Thus, along with the per- 
sonal problems created by economic 
change which may have to find at 
least part of their answer in commu- 
nity action, there is added an urgent 
need for widespread public participa- 
tion in economic decisions. If workers 
are to participate adequately in these 
decisions, worker education has a 
job to do that is probably greater than 
our resources for coping with it. 


Leisure Time 


The problem of leisure time has 
taken on a new dimension, probably 
even a new character. Since the ex- 
pulsion from Eden, life has been or- 
ganized around the principle of work, 
which in the last few centuries be- 
came corrupted into “the job.” With 
the changing technology, the number 
of hours out of his lifetime which the 
individual will spend on the job will 
become smaller and smaller; for a 
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lengthening part of his latter years, 
the worker will find that the job 
doesn’t exist at all. 

The problem can no longer be ade- 
quately expressed in terms of the use 
of leisure time; the problem i is now to 
find a new organizing principle for 
life, something which can be sub- 
stituted for the job as a time-absorb- 
ing and meaningful occupation. 

How can worker education help in 
the search for meaningful alternatives 
to the outgrown principle? How can 
we help to translate into practicable 
terms the opportunity to shift from 
absorption with the production of 
things to the production of self 
an organizing principle in the daily 


lives of the mass of the people? 


An International Aspect 

There is an international aspect to 
the problem of how to deal with 
America’s economic growth. It fre- 
quently seems that people abroad are 
more conscious of our great wealth 
and growth potential than are the 
American people. Countries now 
struggling to achieve the level of per 
capita production which was ours a 
hundred years ago, and 
never be able to reach that level with- 
out our generous help, seem aware of 
how well we live and how 1 rapidly we 
are consuming the world’s 
in order to maintain our way of life; 
Ameri- 


can people seem to have escaped this 


who may 


resources 
for whatever the reason the 
awareness. Without adequate infor- 
mation and insight, the American 
people will find it difficult to play an 
adequate part in the dialogue be- 
tween America and vast sections of 
the world, the outcome of which will 
have a great deal to do with our 
chances of survival. 


Tied up with our economic growth 
and with the growth in population, 
is the shift from rural to urban living, 
and the rapid shift to suburban living 
which is now going on. Related to 
technology in the broad sense, this is 
an area of concern in its own right, 
with implications for every aspect of 
the workers’ social and community 
living. 

Our time, too, has seen a continued 
reassertion of the ideals set forth in 
the Bill of Rights. Increased mobility 
and communication have played a 
part in raising new problems in this 
area; international necessities help to 
spur us on in looking for answers to 
the problems that are raised. We are 
under great pressure to help people 
adjust to new relationships between 
men and women, between children 
and adults, between the various sub- 
cultures of our total community. 


Adjustment and Its Challenge 

The task of adjustment is com- 
plicated by the fact that solutions 
have to be worked out while the rest 
of the world stares over our should- 
ers. People whose names were un- 
known to most Americans a few years 
ago today claim the privilege of 
judging our behavior. Cultures which 
up until recently were considered ap- 
propriate only for 
items of casual conversation today as- 
sert their unique values and cultural 
postulates against ours. If these 
and cultures were in every 


believe-it-or-not 


peoples 
case friendly, they would still present 
a problem of adjustment and assimila- 
tion. However, they are not always 
even neutral; Russian policy has made 
the of people into a 
threat to which the isolated individual 
can find no adequate response. 


i 
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It is not only that these new and 
complicated experiences crowd in on 
the individual at a rate which makes 
their management and assimilation so 
difficult; the values and principles by 
which these experiences are to be 
tested become obscured in the process. 

The ethical referents which are es- 
sential if life is to maintain a firmness 
of structure within which faith and 
security are possible, become either 
obscured or lost. That which ought 
to have, as its primary function, the 
guidance of change itself, becomes 
lost in a whirlwind of changes which 
seem to have developed a Franken- 
stein kind of personality of their own. 

No childhood education could pos- 
sibly have equipped the adult to cope 
with the problems which confront 
him today; as a matter of fact, his 
childhood education, even if it were 
adequate by American standards, did 
not even try. In the main, education 
in this country is still heavily in- 
fluenced by the concept of the stable 
society and by a public utility attitude 
which demands the vocational and the 
immediately practical. The impact of 
the parents and of the other mentors 
who guide the child is itself heavily 
affected by the consequences of in- 
stability on their own lives. 

However, in the minds of many 
people, organized education still car- 
ries the label “For Children Only.” 
There are too few institutions to 
which the adult can turn for help in 
creating sense and unity out of the 
disunited and often conflicting ideas 
that crowd in on him. In contrast 
with the institutionalized special plead- 
ing to which so much time and in- 
genuity are devoted, there is far too 
little social education for the adult. 


Not Meeting the Problem 


The result is in part the failure 
of the individual to achieve full com- 
munity citizenship which is so com- 
mon. However, more than the re- 
nunciation of community participa- 
tion is involved. The individual too 
frequently renounces also the search 
for personal identity which is basic 
to human living. 

Involvements without which ade- 
quate functioning of the individual is 
not possible, without which the op- 
portunities for personal growth and 
enrichment never come into being, 
are given up. It is in this area that 
the apathy and “other-direction,” 
which characterize our time, have 
their major and most tragic meaning. 
But in this area, even more perhaps 
than in the community aspects of 
human relationships, adult education 
today is not meeting the problem. 

There can be no separate principles 
of worker education which are dis- 
tinct from the principles of education 
as they apply to adults in general. 
However, there are specific problems 
which have their roots in the same 
needs for personal self-government 
and group integration, and which face 
the same complications that character- 
ize our changing social and economic 
environment, but which require spe- 
cific adaptations and solutions by 
workers. 

The. specific concerns of worker 
education are involved with jobs and 
job situations, with personal and 
family relationships as they are in- 
fluenced by the job, with the com- 
munity role that is assigned to work- 
ers as well as with the worker’s gen- 
eral role in the community. It must 
deal with the part that the worker 
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plays in his union and with the role 
that the union plays in the commu- 
nity. 

However, liberal education for 
workers must deal with the broader 
problems as well as with the spe- 
cifics. It must deal with the questions 
of human relationships which char- 
acterize all of our society, as well as 
the specific manifestations of these 
problems in the setting of the lives 
of workers. 

The challenge to us as worker edu- 
cators seems thus to be: Is it possible 
to provide the individual with a con- 
tinuous educational experience ade- 
quate to play a supportive and a dy- 
namic role in his life as he encounters 
the changing conditions of life? 

Can we help to fashion an educa- 
tional experience which will be use- 
ful to the individual engaged in creat- 
ing his own unique system of thought 
about himself and his relationships 
with life, which will encompass not 
only those elements of his experience 
which are identified with him as a 
worker but also with those other ele- 
ments which make up his general, 
total personality and identity? 


A Basis for Faith 


Can we help him toward full mem- 
bership in the community which is 
his job situation, in the community 
which is his union organization, as 
well as in the general community— 
all on an integrated and meaningful 
basis? 

In broader terms, can we play an 
educator’s role in helping workers 
achieve their full function and role 
in influencing democratically the di- 
rection of evolutionary change? 

To meet this challenge, worker edu- 


cation must deal with facts and con- 
vey knowledge, but it must do much 
more than that. It must help the in- 
dividual to discover the organizing 
principles which will give these facts 
significance, principles deep enough to 
provide meaning for what he en- 
counters in terms of the meaning of 
his own life. It must help lay a basis 
for faith by providing not answers, 
but the security that derives from 
participation in a manageable process 
which itself holds the promise of an- 
swers. It must increase man’s ability 
to play a dynamic role in confronting 
the forces that fashion his life or pro- 
vide a manageable explanation of 
what it is that thwarts that role, as a 
possible alternative to fear, cynicism, 
and withdrawal. 


Available Resources 


Resources and help are available for 
meeting this challenge. An inventory 
of what is at hand must give high 
place to the labor movement itself. 
The base for an advancing worker 
education program exists in the 
unions, and in the level of interest in 
education that has grown up within 
the labor movement. The availability 
of resources, the willingness to com- 
mit thought, energy, and money to 
education—these are crucial assets. 
And the caliber of the motivation and 
interest that exists in so many places 
in the movement is of tremendous im- 
portance. 

The interest among professional 
educators and educational institutions 
outside the labor movement is an- 
other important asset. The many 
people on college and university fac- 
ulties who are interested in workers 
and in their role in society provide a 
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resource that is too valuable to over- 
look and in a sense too new to be 
taken for granted. 

Educational levels in the general 
community have been rising; also, the 
level of education among union mem; 
bers is higher than it has been. In 
this sense, the educational activity 
that has been carried on over past 
years has built up a readiness to par- 
ticipate on which a great deal more 
can be created today. 

At the same time that new genera- 
tions of workers and continuing prob- 
lems in the shop require that the older 
education work be continued, there 
is a feeling among worker educators 
that new materials and new insights 
must be dealt with as well. This feel- 
ing has many elements: boredom on 
the part of some of the leaders in 
worker education with what is now 
being done; a feeling that manage- 
ment is getting ahead of labor through 
new gimmicks and new devices drawn 
from newer branches of knowledge 
about people; an authentic feeling that 
the times require a great deal more 
of us than the old curricula and sub- 
ject matter provide. 


A Vital Contribution 

The social sciences today have a 
vital contribution to make toward 
meeting the challenge we face, per- 
haps even toward the basic reorien- 
tation that we require. 

Slowly, in the hands of a growing 
number of people, the older social 
sciences have been taking on a new 
vitality, and new areas of thought 
have been brought under the dis- 
ciplined thinking of people looking 
for new answers to age-old questions 
about man, and for new questions to 


be put in the place of some that have 
traditionally been asked. 

American thinking had been heavily 
influenced by the social generaliza- 
tions made from Darwinian biology in 
the period following the Civil War. 
The notion of “The survival of the 
fit,” popularized by Malthus and Dar- 
win, came to justify a competitive, 
combative way of life which is still 
regarded by many as characteristically 
American. 

The ethical rationalizations for 
competitive behavior are so strong in 
American thinking that (as Reisman, 
for example, has pointed out) even 
the impulse to behave altruistically 
must often be rationalized by finding 
a selfish reason for doing an unselfish 

(Mydral believes that American 
seapicion of our own general motives 

‘fs a slightly perverted element of 
their Puritan tradition.” An Interna- 
tional Economy, p. 122 

Whatever validation social Darwin- 
ism derived from the economic situa- 
tion of the late 1800’s, that validation 
no longer exists in these days of al- 
most unmanageable abundance. The 
change in the economic setting makes 
it easier for natural scientists to em- 
phiasize the flaws in the evidence 
about animal behavior on which the 
concept of struggle for existence in 
large part rested, and for social sci- 
entists to raise important questions 
about the meaning of this evidence for 
human behavior. With the weakening 
of the influence of the natural science 
concepts of a generation or two ago, 
social scientists are proceeding to ac- 
cumulate their own evidence of hu- 
man behavior on which appropriately 
human conclusions can be based. 


Many of these scientists stand ready 
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to endorse our faith in man as a grow- 
ing individual capable of self-govern- 
ment, the faith in education as a 
means of growth and human self-ful- 
fillment. They endorse our faith in 
the democratic way of life as a means 
of achieving personal and group self- 
government which they believe to be 
an inherent need and potential of 
man. 


Democratic Processes 


These scientists offer us insights 
into man and his processes which in- 
tegrate well with the dominant ideas 
and faiths that underlie our approach 
to worker education. They offer us 
a disciplined assist in the job of sort- 
ing out and resolving conflicts in the 
asserted evidence about people in the 
situations with which worker educa- 
tion must deal; in competing tradi- 
tions about human ethics to which 
our program must be oriented; and in 
rival theories about the nature of man 
on which to build our philosophies. 
They offer us an opportunity to 
merge democracy and science. 

Here is how one of these men, a 
practicing psychiatrist who seems to 
have thought a great deal about the 
meaning of his work, summarizes 
science has 


what his taught him 


about man: 


“The over-all pattern of personality 
function can be described from two 
different vantage points. Viewed from 
one of these vantage points, the hu- 
man being seems to be striving bas- 
ically to assert and to expand his self- 
determination. ... 

“This fundamental tendency ex- 
presses itself in a striving of the person 
to consolidate and increase his self- 
government, in other words, to exer- 
cise his freedom and to organize the 
relevant items of his world out of the 


autonomous center of government 
that is his self. This tendency—which 
I have termed ‘the trend toward in- 
creased autonomy’—expresses itself in 
spontaneity, self-assertiveness, striving 
for freedom and for mastery... . 
“Seen from another vantage point, 
human life reveals a very different 
basic pattern from the one described 
above. From this point of view the 
person appears to seek a place for 
himself in a larger unit of which he - 
strives to become a part. In the first 
tendency we see him struggling for 
centrality in his world, trying to 
mold, to organize, the objects and the 
events of his world, to bring them 
under his own jurisdiction and gov- 
ernment. In the second tendency he 
seems rather to strive to surrender 
himself willingly to seek a home for 
himself in and to become an organic 
part of something that he conceives 
as greater than himself. The super- 
individual unit of which one feels 
oneself a part, or wishes to become 
a part, may be variously formulated 
according to one’s cultural back- 
ground and personal understanding. 
The superordinate whole may be rep- 
resented for a person by a social unit 
—family, clan, nation—by a cause, by 
an ideology, or by a meaningfully 
ordered universe. In the realm of 
aesthetic, social, and moral attitudes 
this basic human tendency has a cen- 
tral significance. Its clearest manifes- 
tation, however, is in the religious 
attitude and religious experience. 
“I wish to state with emphasis that 
I am not speaking here about a tend- 
ency which is an exclusive prerogative 
of some people only, e.g., of those 
with a particular religious bent or 
aesthetic sensitivity, but of a tendency 
that I conceive as a universal and basic 
characteristic in all human beings.” 
A. H. Maslow,? chairman of the 
Department of Psychology at Bran- 
deis University, has provided the fol- 
lowing summary of his beliefs and 
postulates, which bear closely on what 


we are discussing. These basic psy- 
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chological assumptions about human 
nature are: 


“1. We have, each of us, an essen- 
tial inner nature, which is to some 
degree ‘natural,’ intrinsic, given, and, 
in a certain sense, unchangeable. 

“2. Each person’s inner nature is 
in part unique to himself and in part 
species-wide. 

“3. It is possible to study this inner 
nature scientifically and to discover 
what it is like—(not invent—discover). 

“4, This inner nature, as much as 
we know of it so far, seems not to be 
intrinsically evil, but rather either 
neutral or positively ‘good.’ What 
we call evil appears most often to be 
a secondary reaction to frustration 
of this intrinsic nature. 

“5. Since this inner nature is good 
rather than bad, it is best to bring it 
out, and to encourage it rather than 
to suppress it. If it is permitted to 
guide our life, we grow healthy, fruit- 
ful and happy. 

“6. If this essential core of the per- 
son is denied or suppressed, he gets 
sick sometimes in obvious ways, 
sometimes in subtle ways, sometimes 
immediately, sometimes later. 

“7. This inner nature is not strong 
and overpowering and unmistakable 
like the instincts of animals. It is weak 
and delicate and subtle and easily 
overcome by habit, cultural pressure 
and wrong attitudes toward it. 

“8. Even though weak, it never 
disappears in the normal person— 
perhaps not even in the sick person. 
It persists, even though denied, under- 
ground. 


“9. Somehow, these conclusions 
must all be articulated with the neces- 
sity of discipline, deprivation, frustra- 
tion, pain, and tragedy. To the extent 
that these experiences reveal and fos- 
ter and fulfill our inner nature, to that 
extent they are desirable experiences. 


“Observe that if these assumptions 
are proven true, they promise a scien- 
tific ethics, a natural value system, 
a court of ultimate appeal for the 


determination of good and bad, of 
right and wrong. The more we learn 
about man’s natural tendencies, the 
easier it will be to tell him how to be 
good, how to be happy, how to be 
fruitful, how to respect himself, how 
to love, how to fulfill his highest 
potentialities. This amounts to auto- 
matic solution of many of the person- 
ality problems of the future. The 
thing to do seems to be to find out 
what you are really like, inside, deep 
down, as a member of the human spe- 
cies and as a particular individual.” 


The preceding statements about the 
contribution to be expected from the 
deliberately 
sciences 


behavioral sciences are 
cautious. Certainly, 
have not yet reached the point of de- 
velopment where they can offer us a 
completed body of evidence and 
creed; certainly, also, none of us dare 
wait for that point of development to 
be reached before we move. 


these 


Evidence from Sciences 


Acting firmly but tentativ ely on the 
basis of the evidence alre: idy available, 
it is possible now to build education 
curricula in which the new evidence 
and the new attitudes arising out of 
them are organized to help explain the 
present and to provide a basis for the 
discussion of the directions in which 
social change must go. 

To make this evidence part of an 
approach to worker education re- 
quires courage—a disciplined audacity. 
Yet it than the 
courage to assert professionally what 
most of those in worker education 
assert daily as the basis for their own 


requir es no more 


living. These assertions have always 
had the validation of our political and 
religious creeds; we can now add the 
validation supplied by people active 
in the new sciences, who are trying 
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to relate their findings to the require- 
ments of daily living. 

This point is being stressed because 
the effort to emphasize this compo- 
nent of our educational resources may 
be vigorously resisted, and perhaps 
most vigorously by people who mani- 
fest in their own lives the approach to 
man which is here being put forth. 
Schooled to respect both the integrity 
of the individual and the attitudes of 
science, they are likely to be reluctant 
to draw on the social sciences, in their 
underdeveloped state of agreement on 
axioms and applications, for the pur- 
pose of curriculum building. 


Attitudes of Leaders 


For this reason it may be important 
to indicate the extent to which leaders 
in other areas of thought already feel 
the behavioral sciences have a con- 
tribution to make to their fields. 

The president of the American His- 
torical Society® recently invited his 
membership to exhibit the “specula- 
tive audacity” on which the next 
step in the development of their own 
field waits; to make use in their own 
field of the findings of psychoanalysis 
as one example of: the sciences in- 
volved and of the light it sheds on the 
human personality and the events of 
history. He sums up what has been 
happening in other disciplines in these 
terms: 

“In the course of my reading over 
the years I have been much impressed 
by the prodigious impact of psycho- 
analytic doctrine on many, not to say 
most, fields of human study and ex- 
pression. Of Freud himself it has been 
said that ‘he has in large part created 


the intellectual climate of our time.’ 
‘Almost alone,’ remarks a recent writ- 


er in the Times Literary Supplement, 
‘he revealed the deepest sources of 
human endeavor and _ remorselessly 
pursued their implications for the 
individual and society.’ 

“Once the initial resistance to the 
recognition of unconscious, irrational 
forces in human nature was overcome, 
psychoanalysis quickly became a dom- 
inant influence in psychiatry, in ab- 
normal psychology, and in personality 
study. The field of medicine is feeling 
its impact not only in the area of 
psychosomatic illness, but in the un- 
derstanding of the doctor-patient rela- 
tionship. Our whole educational sys- 
tem and the methods of child-training 
have been modified in the light of its 
findings. 

“For anthropology it has opened 
new and wider vistas by providing 
for the first time ‘a theory of raw 
human nature’ and by suggesting an 
explanation of otherwise incompre- 
hensible cultural traits and practices. 
It has done much also to revise estab- 
lished notions about religion and has 
given a great impetus to pastoral care 
and social work. The problems of 
mythology and sociology have been 
illuminated by its insights, and more 
recently its influence has been strongly 
felt in penology, in political science, 
and even in economics, while in the 
arts almost every major figure of the 
past generation has been in some 
measure affected by it.” 


John Strachey, the English Labor 
Party leader, in his recent book,* Con- 
temporary Capitalism, admonishes his 
readers as follows: 


“Now, however, that a certain 
amount of evidence, at least, is coming 
to hand from these fields, the most 
urgent theoretical tasks for socialists 
may well lie in the assimilation of 
contemporary psychological and an- 
thropological discoveries. Thus, until 
we know far more about our own 
natures than we do now, service to 
the cause of democratic socialism 
requires, as does the service of every 
other great cause, an act of faith. It 
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requires an act of faith, not indeed 
in the perfectibility of human nature, 
but in its capacity for development 
in step with the development of man’s 
command over his material environ- 
ment.” 

If we had to provide workers with 
answers to all the problems that con- 
front them, we would indeed be in a 
bad situation. However, this is not 
what is required of us. Instead, it is 
our job to help people engage them- 
selves in the process of learning about 
these problems, and of working out 
their own personal systems of thought 
about them. We can render a service 
by bringing whatever facts and ideas 
there are to bear on the study of the 
problems. But even where this is not 
definitive, we can still render a serv- 
ice, and perhaps even a greater one 
by demonstrating honesty, integrity, 
and intellectual competence at work 
on these problems and on the con- 
tinuing ambiguities in which many of 
these problems are engaged. 

New courses will have to be de- 
vised. However, it may be that more 
of the work will consist of imbuing 
old courses with new points of view 
and with new meanings that relate 
them better to the whole of existence 
than is presently the case. New ma- 
terials will have to be created. 

A large part of the job will be 
bringing those who teach workers 
into contact with people who can 
help them find new meanings and 


broader relationships to enrich what 
they are already doing. It may be 
that even more of the work in pro- 
viding a liberal education for workers 
will consist of providing a continuing, 
disciplined liberal educational experi- 
ence for those who teach workers 
than in the creation of new courses. 

At the same time a kind of reverse 
worker education process will have 
to be carried on. Scientists and others 
who work in the humanities will have 
to be persuaded to involve themselves 
in worker education so that they may 
learn how to make their insights avail- 
able to those who should be their 
students, the next rank in the chain of 
communication which leads from the 
frontiers of thought to the classes and 
institutes. 

For example, historians and political 
scientists who truly know our time, 
as well as the past, have a lot to teach 
us, to help with our courses in labor 
history and citizenship education, if 
these people will learn how. Psychia- 
trists who are aware of their therapy 
as research, have a great deal to tell us 
about ourselves and our people as 
human beings. But we must help them 
to teach us to formulate the important 
questions that we need to put to them. 
If the contact between these profes- 
sionals and our professionals can be 
organized and directed, the resulting 
infusion of meaning into worker edu- 
cation might be near-revolutionary. 


*Angyal, Andras, “A Theoretical Model for Personality Studies,” in Moustakas, Clark E. 
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CENTERS FOR CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 


By Maurice F. Seay 


Director, Division of Education, W. K. Kellogg Foundation 


ropic, “Centers for Continuing 
M; Education,”* is sufficiently vague 
to include almost any 
which are remotely related to adult 
education. I do want to explain two 
limitations which are self-imposed— 
I shall emphasize program to the 
neglect of any description of phys- 
ical facilities. 


comments 


I assume that it is appropriate in 
this opening session to repeat and 
emphasize a principle which we all 
accept. The program is what counts; 
the facilities are always means to the 
end. The second limitation is that I 
shall speak from the point-of-view of 
some policies which we follow in the 
Kellogg Foundation. In fact, | am now 
going to describe briefly three con- 
cerns of the Foundation which have 
caused us to support projects in the 
field of Continuing Education. 

1. Our first concern. We are con- 
cerned with the application of knowl- 
edge rather than with the creation of 
knowledge through basic research. 
Research, of course, is important. We 
that many other 
cies are making funds available for 


feel, however, agen- 


this purpose, and we see with pain- 
ful clarity the need for reducing the 
time lag between the information 


*An address to a national conference on 
Architecture in Adult Education, held at 
Purdue University, December 2-4, 1958. 


that is known and the information 
that is used. 

New information, new know-how, 
new processes—knowledg dge of many 
kinds—is increasing so rapidly that 
we Americans are undoubtedly far- 
ther behind in the use of knowledge 
than we were 25 years ago. And this 
lag is true although the general level 
of our educational attainment has 
been raised considerably over the 25- 
year period. A college or university 
curriculum in 1900 could not contain 
much of the content which a youth 
of the year 1900 would need in 1925 
when he had become a leader of 
industry or government. But the cur- 
riculum of 1925 was even more in- 
adequate for the leaders of the 1950's. 
And we all know that it is even more 
difficult today to plan the content of 
a curriculum for youth who will be 
leaders in 1980. 

The constant acceleration in the 
rate of the discovery of knowledge 
raises many serious questions for lead- 
ers in adult education. What content 
should be included at a given time? 
And at what age level should certain 
content be presented? The startling 
realization that much content of today 


is outmoded for tomorrow is taking 


the “punch” out of the current argu- 
ment for a return in secondary edu- 
cation to content emphasis. How do 


we relate different educational ac- 


il 
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tivities so that we have a truly con- 
tinuing education throughout life? 

The Kellogg Foundation feels that 
the reduction of the time lag between 
what is known and what is used is so 
important that most of our projects 
emphasize the application of knowl- 
edge. 

2. A second concern. We believe 
that the concept of “continuing edu- 
cation” is increasing in importance. 
As already noted, bnew ledge increas- 
es rapidly. It is also true that indus- 
trial, community, and governmental 
problems become more complex each 
year. Other factors are also obvious 
to all of us. The forgetting rate is so 
high that within a few years after 
gradu: ation from a curriculum, much 
of the content, if it is to be used, 
must be relearned. And some psy- 
chologists tell us that knowledge is 
more meaningful and more readily 
learned if the learning occurs when 
the knowledge is really needed—when 

problem exists. 

The implication of these conclu- 
sions is that the curriculum should be 
planned for a life cycle and not just 
for a short period—a few years—of 
a life. If a curriculum is planned for 
a life cycle, content which is likely 
to be soon outmoded will be elim- 
attention will be 


inated and more 


given to skills, such as learning how 


5 


to keep on learning, skills involving 
the gathering and interpreting of data, 
skills in communications and in work- 
ing efficiently in groups or as indi- 
viduals. 

But before accepting what I’m say- 
ing we should realize the full impli- 
cations of this concept—adult educa- 
tion must assume the responsibility 
of teaching content to those who have 


completed formal curriculums, espe- 
cially the new content which is being 
produced at an accelerated rate. You 
must not expect the educators who 
make the formal curriculums to rely 
upon you for continuing education 
unless you are prepared to accept 
this responsibility, unless continuing 
education becomes an essential part of 
the total program and not a frill to 
be abandoned when budget problems 
appear. 

Yes, you should not expect univer- 
sity curriculum planners to assume 
there will be for their graduates a 
continuing education program unless 
you make that program effective— 
effective by use of the best teaching 
techniques, instructional materials, and 
physical facilities. In adult education 
you do not have compulsory attend- 
ance laws, or parental care, or credits- 
to-be-earned to shield your ineffec- 
tive teaching or your outmoded con- 
tent. But you do have the advantage 
of working with individuals who are 
highly motivated to learn content— 
new content which they need im- 
mediately to solve new problems. Ex- 
cuse me if I seem to be dogmatic. I 
know so well, however, that the 
schools and colleges in their formal 
curriculums simply cannot perform 
this function. 

What I’m doing here at the be- 
ginning of this conference on ‘“Cre- 
ating a Favorable Environment for 
Adult Education” 
that adult education is each day be- 


is to remind you 


coming more and more important— 
in fact essential—and that you must 
give to it an effectiveness that in- 
spires confidence. 

As we think of continuing educa- 


tion, may I emphasize one other 
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point? This concept of education 
really means that education continues 
in a more or less planned way 
throughout one’s life. We hear today 
much discussion of elementary and 
secondary education, of higher edu- 
cation, of the educational needs of 
out-of-school youth, and of the learn- 
ing activities which should be pro- 
vided for the aging. 

As I listen to many of these dis- 
cussions, I sometimes get the idea that 
the busy people, the people who are 
doing the world’s work, the people 
between the ages of 25 and 65, con- 
stitute the neglected group in this so- 

called “life-cycle program.” These are 

the people who desperately need the 
findings of research as those findings 
are released; these are the people who 
need to relearn some content which 
has been forgotten or which seemed 
so, unrelated to life 25 years ago that 
it was never really learned. 

Sometimes I think we should be re- 
minded that continuing education 
really means a planned program with 
continuity from the cradle to the 
grave with an ever-increasing im- 
portance for that part of the life-cycle 
when the individual is at the peak 
of his career and is indeed very busy. 
Since this individual is very busy, 
he will not tolerate a low grade of 
education or uneconomical procedures 
in the use of his time. This thought 
leads me to my third concern. 

3. A third concern. Now that we in 
America have achieved a quantity of 
education for our people that far ex- 
ceeds the educational program of any 
other nation, our emphasis should 
shift from securing greater quantity 
to the securing of greater quality. 

Our nation a long time ago accepted 
the concept that all of its citizens 


must have an education. We have been 
very successful in accomplishing this 
goal. At the moment we have almost 
100 per cent of our children of ele- 
mentary school age in elementary 
schools; we have about 75 per cent 
of all youth of secondary age enrolled 
in high school; we have 35 per cent 
of all our youth between 18 and 22 
years of age in college; and we have 
from 35 to 50 million of our adults 
taking some form of adult education. 


This American educational enter- 
prise is an achievement in education 
that is unique in history for all nations. 
But although we have accepted and 
accomplished to a considerable extent 
the goal of having all of our citizens 
educated, we have not accepted the 
goal of a high quality of education. 

We at the Kellogg Foundation, 
along with others from many agencies, 
have in the past been concerned with 
providing more and more education 
for more and more people. And al- 
though we recognize that some youth 
and many adults are not participating 
in educational activities, we now aid 
those who emphasize improvement in 
the quality as well as the expansion 
of educational opportunities. Because 
of this concern we have special inter- 
ests in the evaluation programs at the 
Centers for Continuing Education at 
Michigan State University and the 
University of Georgia. 

Our commitments for the three new 
continuing education centers—at the 
University of Chicago, the University 
of Nebraska and the University of 
Oklahoma—contain funds for evalu- 
ation projects. Staff members in these 
institutions are going to discover the 
weaknesses and the strengths of these 
programs, new facts about the educa- 
tive process, and about the effective- 
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ness of the physical facilities which 
have been made possible. Do these 
facilities contribute to the learning 
activities and if so, in what ways? Do 
these facilities bring to adult educa- 
tion a prestige that makes institutional 
cooperation easier? How can you plan 
physical facilities so that they do not 
become deadhands to future progress? 

The importance of this Conference 
is at once apparent as we wonder now 
if a beautiful building will aid or 
handicap tomorrow’s program of con- 
tinuing education. Surely here is a 
challenge to architects and other plan- 
ners. Will continuing education con- 
tinue to get support from regular 
sources of income during times when 
enrollments are increasing and the 
needs of the so-called regular pro- 
grams are greater? Yes, evaluation of 
continuing education is needed for a 
guide as new centers and new proj- 
ects are planned, and as educators 
generally attempt to improve the 
quality of established programs. 

In this consideration of quality in 
continuing education, may I suggest 
that we be concerned with the ques- 
tion of balance. Is the program one- 
sided with many neglected areas? Is 
the program based upon immediate 
professional or occupational needs 
with no attention to important ele- 
ments of general education? Is there 
a balance between the national inter- 
ests in education as contrasted with 
purely state and local interests? 

Perhaps foreign policy problems 
and military policies of our federal 
government are as important as in- 
formation on a new process of spray- 
ing fruit trees. Usually when this 
question of a balanced program is 
considered, we look to see if the 
cultural and aesthetic needs have been 


neglected. This is important, of 
course, but balance involves a proper 
emphasis between many other factors: 
balance with respect to the various 
disciplines and professional interests 
of the institution, balance with respect 
to content, skills, and attitudes, bal- 
ance with respect to the rights of 
other agencies having legitimate pro- 
grams in adult education, balance 
with respect to different kinds of in- 
structional materials and procedures, 
balance with respect to people served. 

In summary—this institution is for- 
tunate in having three ingredients es- 
sential for a program in adult educa- 
tion: a capable and imaginative staff, 
the active support of the Central Ad- 
ministration, and an adequate and at- 
tractive physical plant. I have limited 
my talk to a discussion of three con- 
cerns which we have at the Kellogg 
Foundation as we attempt to aid those 
who desire to conduct important edu- 
cational programs. In the first place 
we are concerned with the applica- 
tion of knowledge rather than the 
creation of knowledge through basic 
research. Second, we believe that the 
concept of continuing education is 
increasing in importance. And third, 
we at the Kellogg Foundation feel 
that in America we have now achieved 


a quantity of education for our 


people that far exceeds the education 
of any other nation, and that it is 
now time to shift our emphasis from 
securing greater quantity to the se- 


5 


curing of greater quality. 

May I, in conclusion, suggest that 
in your consideration of “creating a 
favorable environment for education” 
you will want to keep in mind an old 
slogan—“Now that we have become 
large, let’s become great.” 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND 
THE EDUCATIVE COMMUNITY” 


By Paul H. Sheats 


Director of University of California Extension and Professor of Education at UCLA 


o MucH has been said and written 
S on the community service respon- 
sibilities of the junior college, and so 
many laudable have been 
reported by the institutions repre- 
sented here today that it no easy 
task to discover an approach to this 


is 


subject which is novel, without being 
fanciful and imaginative, without be- 
ing visionary. A discussion of the role 
and responsibility of the junior col- 
lege in creating the educative com- 
munity provides one approach. 

B. Lamar Johnson, Professor of 
Higher Education at UCLA, reports 
the future of the 
junior that 79 national 
leaders mentioned most frequently in 
their predictions of things to come 


in his survey on 


college,’ 


the expansion of the community serv- 
ice function of the junior college. It 
is further apparent from. this study 
that those with whom he corre- 
sponded were including in this term 
something more than the typical pro- 
gram of classes and courses for adults. 

This is not to belittle the achieve- 
ment of the California public junior 
colleges in the field of adult educa- 
When George Dotson, writing 
1957, issue of Educational 


tion. 
in the May, 


*This article is based on an address given 
Dr. Sheats at the annual meeting of the 
California Junior College Association, at 
the Ahwahnee Hotel, Yosemite National 
Park, October 29, 1958. 
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Administration and Supervision,’ states 
that in the last six years enrollments 
in classes for adults have increased 
98 per cent, as compared with a 16.8 
per cent increase in high school class 
enrollments, he is describing a pattern 
of extended service to adults which 
must be almost unparalleled in the his- 
tory of adult education. 

Let us agree that there are grounds 
for Junior col- 
lege administrators have not only paid 


self-cc ngratulation. 


lip- service to the importance of adult 
education in the work of the junior 
college—they have supported the prin- 
ciple in practice. Only a cynic would 
point out that this open-armed ap- 
proach to adult education has not 
to the effect 
level 
when 


been entirely unrelated 
evening enrollments on the 


Moreover, 


of 
of state support. 
Dotson in the article previously re- 
“little, if any 
between classes offered it 


ferred to states there is 
difference, 
the daytime 
night,” he identifies the 
of the present effort in junior college 


those offered at 
Achilles heel 


and 


adult education. 


Types of Offerings Supported 

No elaborate research is required 
to discover 'that junior college ad- 
ministrators, like their colleagues at 
the university, are most supportive 
of those forms of adult education 
which extend and duplicate campus 
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offerings. We therefore have evening 
divisions and extended day programs 
geared, as in the day program, to the 
educational needs of the individual 
students; and based on the teacher- 
student relationship and information- 
giving as major elements in the learn- 
ing process. Having successfully in- 
transfer terminal 
programs in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years of schooling we are now 
in danger of being “hoist on our own 
petard,” limited in our view of the 
potential role of the junior college by 
the complex administrative and _ fiscal 
structure we have helped to create. 
This is why it is an appropriate 
time to speak of the junior college 
and the educative community. Im- 
plicit in this choice is the assumption 
that with all of our tax-supported 
educational institutions we have not 
yet created in many American com- 
munities the kind of environment 
which adequately satisfies man’s basic 
needs or that makes maximum use of 
human and material resources now 
available for the solution of problems 
which block the way to community 
betterment. The process by which 
people experience needs and act to 
satisfy them takes place within the 
framework of relationships called the 
community, and if this process is to 
be made an educational experience, 
we shall have to go far beyond our 
present educational 
leadership and community service. 
This is not to deprecate the value 
of existing junior college services to 
the community. Certainly there is 
need in the educative community for 
formal classes, informal offerings, spe- 
cial programs for occupational groups 
and a: variety of other services as 
these are reported in Robert E. Swen- 


definitions of 


son’s study of community service pro- 
grams in Southern California Junior 
Colleges.* But there is little evidence 
that an active leadership role in the 
improvement of the total community 
is being taken by the junior colleges 
or that educational resources are be- 
ing marshalled for purposes of com- 
munity development and betterment. 

One does not have to be an alarmist 
to view (a) the evi- 
dence of decreasing citizen partici- 
pation in community life and deci- 
sion-making, (b) the breakdown of 
primary group relationships in the 
family and the 
the substitution of 
ideas for individual opinion and criti- 
cal reflection, (d) the widening gap 
between the social practitioner and 
the specialist in the social and physi- 
and (e) the failure to 
develop processes for insuring wider 
discovery of new knowledge. 

The strength of the American sys- 
tem has always been dependent upon 
the quantity and quality of citizen 
participation in community life, and 
this is not the time, 
permit any further weakening of the 
processes by which a free society 
maintains its strength. 

How can the junior college aid in 
maintaining the vitality of the demo- 
cratic process, in creating communi- 
ties characterized by morale, 
effective leadership, widespread citi- 
zen participation in the study and 


with concern: 


neighborhood; (c) 
mass-produced 


cal sciences; 


believe me, to 


high 


improvement of communal life? What 
are the services 
the educative community requires and 
which of these can be provided by or 
with the help of the junior college? 

We are not without some experi- 
ence in suggesting at least partial an- 


and resources which 


swers to the foregoing questions. In 
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at least three institutions of higher 
learning, notably the University of 
Washington, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, and San Bernardino Valley Col- 
lege, experimental programs consistent 
with the general principles herein sug- 
gested have been undertaken.‘ 

It seems clear that in the educative 
community there will be opportuni- 
ties for every citizen who so desires to 
continue his intellectual growth and 
increase his competence on the job, 
as a parent and homemaker, and as a 
human being. It is further apparent 
that in the educative community there 
will be open channels of communica- 
tion through which the citizen can 
get the facts and tap the resources 
required to get personal and commu- 
nity problems solved. It is not by acci- 
dent that the word “community” itself 
comes from the same root as “com- 
munication.” And it is certainly no 
secret that the conditions of citizen 
apathy and neglect of community wel- 
fare which exist, particularly in large 
metropolitan areas, bear a direct rela- 
tion to the breakdown in interpersonal 
and interagency communication. 

Moreover, in the educative commu- 
nity there will be opportunities for the 
constructive use of citizen energies 
and resources for the enhancement of 
community well-being. That such re- 
sources do exist is well documented 
by the experience of the three centers 
already mentioned. 

The requirements of an educative 
community can be put diagrammati- 
cally as a triangle, the three sides of 
which would be labelled communica- 
tion, leadership training, and data col- 


lection and analysis. These elements 


combine to assure a citizenry with 
access to the facts which it needs to 


solve its problems, channels through 
which a strong network of relation- 
ships with community leaders and 
organizations can be established, and 
resources for the development of citi- 
zen skills and capacities. 

It is interesting to note that the 
report of the community education 
project at San Bernardino details a 
number of consequences which flow 
from this type of approach to com- 
munity development. For example: 

1. People who do not normally 
respond to adult education offerings 
as traditionally conceived will respond 
to this kind of community approach. 

2. The community development 
approach appears to increase the total 
participation in all adult education 
offerings. This has been true at all 
three of the experimental centers 
which have been mentioned. 

3. The effectiveness of the program 
in terms of citizen attitudes and par- 
ticipation is increased when a variety 
of educational resources in the com- 
munity are brought to bear simulta- 
neously on a single area of study and 
discussion. 

4. It appears further that the line 
between education and political action 
can be drawn and maintained. There 
is no evidence from any of the experi- 
mental programs that the educational 
institutions participating in these ac- 
tivities jeopardized their reputation 
for impartiality and fairness. 

5. Programs designed to help cre- 
ate an educative community do not 
necessarily have to be concentrated 
on local problems. While this has been 
characteristic of the approach used at 
Washington and Southern Illinois, 
both Washington and San Bernardino 
have demonstrated ways by which the 
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liberal arts, and particularly the hu- 
manities and the social sciences, can 
be introduced into the community 
environment and the relevance of 
good music, literature, and art to a 
healthy community indicated. 

This concept of a community- 
oriented educational program centered 
in the college is not easily imple- 
mented. The report of the San Ber- 
nardino Junior College program sug- 
gests that the legal and administrative 
procedures governing adult education 
programs should be changed to facili- 
tate the use of new techniques implicit 
in the community development ap- 
proach. Data collection, use of mass- 
media of communication, organization 
of a network of informal lay-led citi- 
zen groups are the kinds of activities 
which state reimbursement rules must 
be designed to cover. 

Whether the solution to his 
lem is through a broadening of state 
regulations to permit administrative 
grants for community development 
programs as the San Bernardino re- 
port recommends, or whether such ef- 
forts can more properly be financed 
out of local tax funds must be left 
to the judgment of the experts. Fur- 
thermore, junior colleges should not 
be asked to undertake these responsi- 
bilities without the support and as- 
sistance of other state educational 
agencies. 

The junior college cannot, and 
should not, be expected to provide 
all the wide variety of resources re- 
quired to service the educative com- 


pt ob- 


munity. It, in effect, should become 
the communication center through 
which the resources of all agencies are 
brought to bear on those problems 
which concern the local citizenry. 

This is no easy task for the junior 
colleges to assume. If the junior col- 
leges are unwilling or unable to un- 
dertake this responsibility, some other 
community institution must assume 
it. We cannot afford to neglect any 
longer the need for mobilizing our 
educational resources to improve com- 
munity life. 

The cutting edge of the junior col- 
lege movement in the United States 
today should be found in the develop- 
ment of new services which will sup- 
port and strengthen citizen participa- 
tion in programs of community im- 
provement and betterment. Questions 
have been raised which point toward 
the kinds of concerns and problems 
which must be considered if such 
services are to succeed. 

If this kind of community program 
becomes characteristic of our institu- 
tions of higher learning in this coun- 
try, the junior college can become a 
unifying as well as a cultural force in 
the community; it can foster and en- 
courage a close and continuing rela- 
tionship between knowledge and ac- 
tion, learning and doing, preachment 
and practice. A democratic society 
rooted in educative communities with 
such characteristics as herein described 
will have built-in strength to meet 
whatever challenges from within or 
without the future may hold. 


*The Junior College, Its Role and Its Future, Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. 38, No. 5, Feb. 1957. 
*The Junior College Movement in California, Vol. 43, No. 5, p. 292. 

*See James W. Reynolds’ article on Community Services in 55th Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Chapter 8 (5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37). 

“See, for example, Eugene I. Johnson, The Community Education Project—A Four-year 
Report, San Bernardino Valley College, San Bernardino, Calif., 1957. 


FLINT JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDY 


By Lovis A. D'Amico 


Lecturer in Education, The American University 


M ANY people who find it necessary 
to go to work immediately after 
high school are afforded the oppor- 
tunity to attend college courses by 
the numerous college and university 
programs found in the country. 
Adults and young working people 
are afforded such an opportunity by 
Flint Junior College. The purpose of 
the college credit program at Flint 
Junior College is to offer courses 
carrying college credit to adults who 


might otherwise be unable to con- 


tinue with their educational plans. 
At Flint, the college credit program 
is administered jointly by the Mott 
Foundation Adult Education Division 
and Flint Junior College. 

This investigation was conducted 
for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation on the interests and achieve- 
students who at- 
during 
Question- 


ment of evening 
tended Flint Junior 
the 1956-1957 school year. 


College 


naire forms were used to obtain in- 
formation from evening students on 
the following: (1) educational ob- 
(2) interest in admission or 
(3) interest in 
educational advisement; (4) 


jectives; 
entrance examinations; 
interest 
in an educational guidance clinic; 
(5) interest in student government; 
(6) interest in educational, social, 
and recreational (extra-cur- 
ricular) activities; and (7) work status 
and job Credit point 
ratios, or academic achievement, were 


cultural, 
satisfaction. 


obtained from the students’ grade re- 


ports. These data were coded and 


punched on IBM cards and the pro- 
cessing of the cards on IBM provided 
the basis for this study. 

A summary based on the analysis of 
the data reveals the following: 

1. Of approximately 1,000 students 
in the evening division, responses 
were obtained from 539 students; 353 
male, and 186 female students. 

The median age for both male 
and female students was 24.5 years. 

Approximately 56 per cent of the 
evening students were pursuing pre- 
professional courses (medicine, engi- 
neering), per cent were pursuing 
terminal courses, 11 per cent were 
pursuing teacher preparatory courses, 
3 per cent a liberal arts course, and 
22 per cent were undecided about 
their educational objective. The male 
student distribution showed that 68 
per cent were in a_preprofessional 
course, 7 per cent in a terminal course, 
5 per cent in teacher preparatory 
3 per cent in Liberal Arts, 
and 17 per cent were undecided. The 
female distribution showed that 32 
per cent were in preprofessional, 
per cent were in terminal, 24 per cent 
were in teacher preparatory, 3 per 
cent in liberal arts, and 32 per cent 
were undecided. 

4. Approximately 60 per cent of 
these students had voluntarily taken 
the entrance or placement examina- 
tions, comprising 61 per cent of the 
male students and 59 per cent of the 
female students. Students who were 
at or 24.5 years of age took 


course, 


below 
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the entrance or placement examina- 
tions at a higher frequency rate than 
those who were above the median. 

5. Approximately 29 per cent of 
these students expressed interest in 
additional educational advisement. 

6. Approximately 44 per cent of 
the male students and 37 per cent of 
the female students, a total of 42 per 
cent, expressed interest in a voca- 
tional guidance clinic. 

The extent of participation in 
educational, social, cultural, and rec- 
reational (extra-curricular) activities 
by these students revealed that 5 per 
cent participated a great deal, 22 per 
cent participated somewhat, and 73 
per cent participated very little. 

The five activity preferences of 
male students were dances, educa- 
tional movies, recreational activities, 
lectures, and intramurals. The five ac- 
tivity preferences of female students 
were dances, educational movies, lec- 
tures, musical programs and outings. 

9. The type of occupations that the 
evening students were engaged in at 
the time of this study showed (1) 25 
per cent were in clerical and sales; 
(2) 15 per cent were in service type 
occupations, (3) 14 per cent in un- 
skilled occupations; (4) 13 per cent 
in professional and managerial occu- 
pations; (5) 12 per cent were in 
skilled occupations, (6) 8 per cent 
were housewives; (7) 7 per cent were 
unemployed; (8) 5 per cent were in 
semi-skilled occupations; and (9) 1 
per cent in agricultural occupations. 

The four main types of occupations 
that male students were engaged 
were service, unskilled, skilled, and 
clerical and sales. The four main types 
of occupations that female students 
were engaged in were clerical and 


sales, housewife, service, and profes- 
sional and managerial. 

10. The median number of hours 
worked by evening students was 43 
hours per week (not including house- 
wives and unemployed). Approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of the students 
worked less than 35 hours per week 
and 21 per cent worked 45 hours or 
more per week. 

As for job satisfaction, 57 per 
cent of the evening students expressed 
that they were very satisfied with their 
jobs, 30 per cent said that they were 
somewhat satisfied with their jobs, 
and 13 per cent said that they were 
very dissatisfied with their jobs. 

2. Approximately 85 per cent of 
P evening students indicated that 
their purpose for attending evening 
classes was to improve their work 
situation. Only 24 per cent indicated 
that the contents of their courses were 
related to, or helpful in their jobs. 

The median achievement (credit 
point ratio) of evening students was 
slightly above “C,” or a median CPR 
of 2.47. Seven per cent of the male 
students and 12 per cent of the female 
students failed in all the courses that 
they took. On the other hand, 5 per 


cent of the male students and 11 per 


cent of the female students earned 
“A” grades in all the courses. 

From the findings listed above, it 
may be concluded that: 

1. Evening students are interested 
in academic and personnel guidance 
services that are normally 
with regular day programs. 

2. Many evening students attend 
courses with the specific purpose of 


associated 


improving their work situations. 


3. Evening students are making 
satisfactory academic progress in their 


courses at Flint Junior College. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED 


By Henry C. Alter 


Director, Western Division, American Foundation for Continuing Education 


_ field of adult education appears 
as a house divided against itself. ‘The 
division is not simply dichotomous, 
but rather a conglomeration of splinter 
groups with widely divergent goals, 
ambitions, and techniques. Such a 
division would not necessarily be 
dangerous if it were not for the fact 
that the various movements engage 
in rivalries and competition—a fact 
which tends to harm all the parts 
while benefiting none. 

Some of the splinters are interested 
only in theory; others, only in prac- 
tice. Some attempt to provide recrea- 
tion; others have the most esoteric 
philosophical foundations. Some pur- 
port to increase the adult learner’s 
earning power, while others promise 
a panacea for social and personal prob- 
lems of what, in this context, are usu- 
ally called “our challenging times.” 

Underlying the bewildering array 
of offerings and philosophies is the 
conviction on the part of all too many 
adult educators that their particular 
slice of the adult education pie is 
the most important, if not the only 
one that should exist and receive sup- 
port. As if this were not confusing 


enough, there are voices heard from 


outside the field itself doubting 
whether adult learning can accom- 
plish anything, and other, conflicting, 
voices demanding that education be 
the remedy for virtually all the ills of 
our time. 


To be a practitioner of adult edu- 
cation in this kaleidoscopic picture is 
both frustrating and challenging. This 
is especially true when one is not 
committed in advance to one of the 
submovements or when, over a period 
of years, one’s interest shifts from the 
particular to the general and from an 
area of specialization to the problems 
of the field as a whole. This is the 
vantage point from which the follow- 
ing comments are made. 

It seems, not infrequently, as if 
there were more educational pro- 
grams, schemes, offerings, ventures, 
and institutions than there are adults 
willing and able to take advantage of 
them. It is helpful to put oneself into 
the place of the target of adult edu- 
cation—that is, the adult who is not 
himself active in the field and thus 
becomes uniquely eligible for one or 
more of its many offerings. 

This unsuspecting 
bombarded with invitations to sign 
up for, visit, join, participate in, and 
“share” any number of lectures, 
courses, groups, circles, gatherings— 
there to be made aware of himself, 
the world around him, opportunities 
in many vocations, the duties of a 
citizen, the social graces, family prob- 
lems, Sanscrit, the community chest, 
bird-watching, and comparative re- 
ligion. These offerings are made to 
the “target” as an individual, as a 
citizen, a businessman, a parent, an 


individual is 
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alumnus, a professional man or wom- 
an, a housewife, and even as an in- 
mate of a penal institution. 

It is one of the theses of this article 
that, for the potential adult learner, 
the decision of what to “take” next 
is a greater challenge than that which 
he will face in the average adult pro- 
gram. He is asked to accept the wis- 
dom of a lecturer, to sharpen his 
ideas in a discussion group, to acquire 
that high school diploma, or that for- 
eign language, to “share” in the prob- 
lem-solving of a human relations Jab- 
oratory, each one as if the very 
salvation of his soul depended on it, 
or, at the very least, as if he could 
experience “growth” and become a 
better man only by signing on the 
particular dotted line beckoning to 
him at the moment. 


Little Understanding 


One of the consequences of these 
conditions is that there is little public 
understanding of a concept of adult 
education today. The public at large 
is confused by the claims made on 
behalf of adult education, ranging 
as they do, from amusement to salva- 
tion. Another consequence is that the 
vast majority of adult education offer- 
ings suffer from lack of trained facul- 
ty, lack of funds, lack of “status,” 
and lack of “takers.” Adult divisions 

of schools, colleges, and universities 
are constantly having to defend their 
budgets against the inroads of the 
more established academic depart- 
ments. 

Extension deans are expected to run 
a self-supporting or very nearly self- 
supporting operation—a demand which 
is not made of any other part of an 
institution of learning or indeed of 


any other part of the educational 
world. Adult education funds are 
constantly being curtailed by even 
the few philanthropic organizations 
willing to enter this precarious field at 


all. 


Complicating Factors 


Communication among adult edu- 
cators is complicated by all of the 
foregoing factors and by several more. 
The national association created to 
serve the field has its boundaries 
drawn so loosely that they embrace 
virtually every phase of human life. 

The improvement of sewage sys- 
tems, the curbing of juvenile delin- 
quency, the problems of suburbanism 
and exurbanism are considered parts 
of adult education as much as night 
classes in accounting, the book-based 
group, and 
charm and how to acquire a better 
posture. Strongly partisan argument 
in favor of virtually every one of 
these splinters often becomes acrimo- 
nious, self-serving—and self-defeating. 


discussion courses in 


Theorists attack practitioners; “meth- 
od” opposes “content”; “free educa- 
tion” rivals “fee education.” The be- 
wildered public not only turns to its 
television set for solace but places 
nine “Westerns” among the 15 pro- 
grams with the highest audience rat- 
ings. 

The regrettable state of affairs de- 
scribed in the foregoing paragraphs 


may be illuminated ‘by a comparison 
with the field of politics. The politi- 
cal scene resembles in a good many 
ways that of education. 
there are 


In each field 
conservatives, middle-of- 
the-roaders, and liberals. Each field 
has its extremists and its moderates. 
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It is the second thesis of this article 
that in the political life of our country 
a process of maturing has led to the 
creation of a balance—a balance which 
is lacking, and is needed, in the field 
of adult education. The voter, no 
matter how little he may know about 
political philosophy, or even about 
the issues he is called upon to decide 
in an election, knows approximately 
where he stands along a continuum 
from extreme right to extreme left or 
vice versa. 

Indeed, our traditional two-party 
system suggests a preference on the 
part of the electorate for large group- 
ings of alternative political choices, 
and it seems to imply a rejection of 
the radical possibilities which could 
be imagined to exist at either extreme 
of the two big political parties. This 
is a sign of political maturity which 
is by no means evident in all other 
forms of representative government. 


One need only consider the debili- 
tating effect which the French multi- 
yarty system had on that country ’s 
will and ability to act, and the recent 


drastic reforms by De Gaulle, the 
outcome of which is as yet uncertain. 
In the United States, on the other 
hand, even the two-party system is 
showing signs of further consolidation 
by a virtual coalition of the center 
sections of both 
which Samuel Lubell has described as 
“The Revolt of the Moderates.” 


parties—a process 


Moderation 

Once we have suggested that there 
is political virtue in moderation and 
that a similar development would 
benefit our field of adult education, 
we must necessarily define what we 
mean when we use the term. Modera- 


tion in this sense is a result of matur- 
ity, strength, and balance. It does not 
mean that the moderate holds no 
strong beliefs or that, like Pollyanna, 
he sees some good in everything. 

By definition the moderate exposes 
himself to attack from two sides; the 
extremist, from only one. Further- 
more, the moderate, in order to ar- 
rive at his position, must have ex- 
perienced, studied, and known ex- 
tremes. He stands where he stands 
because he has exercised a high priv- 
ilege of a free man. He has made a 
choice from a greater variety of pos- 
sibilities than are open to the ex- 
tremist. He is not only willing to de- 
fend that choice but to modify it in 
accordance with his best insights. He 
remains open to persuasion from all 
sides, but he does not lose balance. 

The essence of moderation in this 
sense of the term is a choice which 
is always before us and which is 
equally pertinent to the fields of poli- 
tics and education. This is the choice 
essentially between freedom and dis- 
cipline. The man who can make this 
choice may truly be called mature. 

It is not an easy choice to make. 
Edmund Burke described it when he 
said: 

“To make a government requires 
no great prudence. Settle the seat of 
teach obedience; and the work 
To give freedom is still more 


power; 
is done. 
easy. It is not necessary to guide, 

only requires to let go the rein. But 
to form a free government; that is, to 
temper together these opposite ele- 
ments of liberty and restraint in one 
consistent work, requires much 
thought, deep reflection; a sagacious, 
powerful, and combining mind.”? 


The application of this forceful 
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lesson to the field of adult education, 
or indeed all of education, is an in- 
triguing challenge to practitioner and 
theoretician alike. There are all too 
many whose entire energies are de- 
voted to the creation and maintenance 
of patterns of freedom, without 
enough consideration to the necessary 
balance of restraint. There are others 
who see it as their duty to maintain 
the order and time-honored practices 
of classroom procedure, without the 
necessary opposite elements of free- 
dom. Perhaps the key word in Burke’s 

counsel is In education, 
minds still face a 
struggle which the politicians have 
largely won by this time. There is, at 
least in our country, no correspond- 
ing issue in politics to that which 
divides educators, who still feel that 
they must declare for either progres- 
sive or traditional patterns. 


“combining.” 
the “combining 


” 


Dangerous By-product 

The central issue is not merely 
which of these two is better. If this 
could be decided in a clear-cut fash- 
ion, perhaps one or the other should 
be allowed to dominate the field. The 
problem is that there is a dangerous 
by-product of making a radical choice 
of this kind. This, too, has been dem- 
onstrated in the area of politics. It is 
that extreme solutions have a way 
of attracting elements which they 
were created to oppose; indeed that 
any extreme notion, applied in prac- 
tice, carries within itself the seed of 
that which it most strenuously op- 
poses. 

In politics there is little question 
but that the most liberal and progres- 
sive schemes for the betterment of the 
common man have led to regimenta- 
tion and paternalism. Individual free- 


dom is threatened in a state which 
tries to provide too much security, too 
many cradle-to-grave services. Many 
a freedom movement has led to the 
worst kind of tyranny; conversely, 
tyranny often begets freedom. This 
see-saw movement has caused much 
human suffering, but it may have been 
a lesson that had to be learned. If 
this lesson is properly understood 
and interpreted, it should not be 
necessary that these same battles be 
fought again in the field of educa- 
tion. 

For the purpose of our parallel, 
we may classify the “liberal” or “left 
wing” educators as those usually re- 
ferred to as “progressive,” “behavior- 
ist,” or as using the “social approach.” 
The “conservatives” or “right wing” 
then, are those identified 
with such terms as 
using the 


educators, 
“traditionalist” or 
“academic approach.”* We 
shall have to examine these two sides 
and show how the political pitfalls 
just described apply in each case, and 
how Burke’s moderation theory could 


be used to “temper 


together” the 
“opposite elements of liberty and re- 
straint.” 


Abdication of the Educational Task 

Let us begin with the “left wing- 
ers.” Born of a sincere desire to facil- 
itate the learning process, their theo- 
ries all too frequently lead to a virtual 
abdication of the educational task. 
In the field of teaching adults, the 
theories and practices usually referred 
to as “group dynamics” exemplify 
this trend. The group-dynamics advo- 
cate began by studying the group 
process and ended up by becoming so 
immersed in it that it is now an ‘end 
instead of a means. The difficulties 
people experience working together 


5 
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in a group have been so thoroughly 
explored and described that they have 
become a preoccupation. 

The group-dynamics movement has 
managed to create entire programs of 
activity which concern themselves 
exclusively with these difficulties and 
attempts at their resolution. It is 
thought that a really understanding 
leader of a group of adults should not 
attempt anything which the group 
does not evolve on its own; that tem- 
peramental factors “have to be diag- 
nosed and taken into account in each 
situation,” and that the “next activity 
should be planned in the light of 
such diagnosis.’”® 

In the same vein, it is felt that 
“when one feels the necessity to de- 
fend his ideas and feelings in the pres- 


ence of others, he is not free to col- 
6 


laborate creatively with others . . 
One can see that such views arise 
from an intensely sympathetic at- 
titude on the part of the theorist to- 


ward the learner. However, we know 
that in practice such views tend to 
create a morbid atmosphere of clini- 
cal introspection and thereby to stifle 
learning altogether. 

How well Burke’s analysis applies 
here! Surely the factors described 
ought to receive consideration, but 
why should the forces which inhibit 
the learning process be allowed to 
replace learning itself? Why should 
educational goals take second place 
to alibis? 

A parallel problem exists in the 
field of physical education. Countless 
surveys point out that high school 
and college students do not meet 
satisfactory standards of physical fit- 
ness. Many of these surveys lay the 
blame on the modern emphasis on 


play in preference to calisthenics. 
Physical fitness and endurance cannot 
be gained simply by playing games, 
even though this is clearly more en- 
joyable than doing push-ups. The 
same is true in the intellectual sphere. 
If it is thought too demanding (or, as 
we often read in group-dynamics 
manuals, too “threatening”) to defend 
one’s ideas in the presence of others, 
one simply loses the faculty for de- 
fending them, just as muscles which 
are never exercised become weak. 

It is one of the realities of educa- 
tion that it involves a certain amount 
of anxiety, of hard work, and of over- 
coming resistance in oneself and 
others. The educators who would 
eliminate these necessary components 
surely weaken the fiber of the learner 
and, in the process, weaken their own 
fiber and that of the educational mis- 
sion itself. 

Beyond this weakening process, 
they begin to re-create the specter 
they originally sought to eliminate— 
namely, that of regimentation and 
ritual. Instead of docile students pas- 
sively absorbing the dictum of a 
powerful professor, these advocates 
of adjustment create the tyranny of 
artificial jolliness, induced first-name 
calling, together with all the other 
shiboleths of “togetherness,” “group- 
and the like. 

Let us now turn to the conservative 
or right-wing educator of adults. He 
is likely not merely to oppose other 
theories and methods but, even worse, 
to ignore them. If he is an admin- 
istrator, he will not tolerate advocates 
of other approaches in his institution. 
If he is a teacher, he is likely to have 
one single interpretation of his sub- 
ject matter, and to teach it to the 


iness,” 
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exclusion of all others. Such edu- 
cators may say that there is no dif- 
ference between adult learning and 
the schooling of the young, and that 
the job of an extension division is to 
offer the institution’s curriculum to 
adult credit students, no more and 
no less. True, there are not too many 
administrators going quite this far, 
but there are some. 

In this view, the “qualified instruc- 
tor” is the sole judge of what is 
taught, and how, and the examination 
is the sole determinant of whether or 
not this has been done. In its extreme 
form, this approach will keep so many 
potential learners away from the 
classroom that it may have the same 
results as the extreme “psychological 
approach”—namely, that no education 
takes place. In rare instances—where 
the motivation of the learner is high 
and the instruction of high quality— 
this method still will accomplish an 
educational goal. It is very likely, 
however, that it will lead the learner 
to a serious questioning of the method 
and to an investigation of the wider 
perspectives implicit in the field. In 
short, he will not perpetuate the nar- 
row view himself once he has the 
opportunity to put his learning into 
practice. In this sense, the ultra-con- 
servative teaching methods may also 
create their own opposites. 


Adult Education Suffers from 
Extremes 


It is, then, the principal thesis of 
these remarks that adult education 
suffers from extremes. Participation is 
inhibited by a bewildering array of 
extremely partisan programs, each 
calling for priority acceptance as the 
annointed purveyor of virtue. Learn- 


ing is inhibited in programs which 
use extreme “progressive” and “tra- 
ditional” methodologies. The remedy 
for both of these difficulties lies in 
the direction of moderation. We now 
make some tentative suggestions for 
achieving this. 

The principal need is for what 
Robert Blakely must have had in 
mind when he said that adult educa- 
tors need to be educated themselves. 
This is a difficult and delicate point, 
and it can arouse resentment. No one 
likes to work from the premise that 
he lacks education. This is the basic 
promotional problem of all adult edu- 
cation administrators, and is also the 
chief factor inhibiting the self-im- 
provement of the professionals in the 
field. Nevertheless, it is essential. 

Even if we assume that a// adult edu- 
cators are competent in their own 
special field (a bold assumption in- 
deed), we have said little about their 
competence to teach adults. That 
competence depends on something we 
might call the liberal dimension or, to 
return to Edmund Burke for a mo- 
ment, the reflective, sagacious, power- 
ful, and combining mind. 

The liberal dimension is that ele- 
ment in education which develops the 
skills and excellences of man as a 
rational, social being. It de-emphasizes 
training for professional or subject- 
matter competence. It fosters the crit- 
ical and interpretive faculties, rather 
than those of acquiring information. 
Instead of supplying answers to ques- 
tions, it develops the ability to ask 
questions. 

At its best, it liberates the learner 
from prejudice, narrowness, and the 
burden of vocational specialization. 
Nonsystematic, it revels in the 
beauty and power of ideas, rather 
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than attempting to catalogue them. 
It puts content ahead of commentary, 
ideas ahead of method, the individual 
ahead of groups. 


The Combining Mind 


The teacher of adults and, of 
course, the semi-professional or non- 
professional leader of adult study 
groups, all require the liberal dimen- 
sion, the combining mind. The teach- 

of adults needs to know the im- 
mense variety of reasons why adults 
have enrolled in his class. 

He needs to know enough applied 
psychology to keep his class, or group, 
balanced between 
stimulation and 


reasonably over- 
boredom, and_ suf- 
motivated to finish out the 


(especially if it is not for 


ficiently 
course 

credit). He must know enough about 
life itself, the fields of specialization, 
to make 


meaningful to sales 


and their interrelationships, 
his subject 
engineer, a bored spinster, a minister, 
and the city clerk, all of whom may 
be sitting together in his classroom. 
He needs to resist the temptation to 
carry permissiveness so far that it 
becomes an alibi for nonachievement. 

These qualities, suggested for the 
successful adult educator, are found 
in the field. 


part of the 


in many persons new 


They are not, however, 
working philosophy of more than a 
handful of institutions of adult learn- 
ing. In particular, there is at present 
little or no communication between 
regular faculty and the many lay 
persons ho are of necessity active 
in the field. This is the fault of both 
groups. Among 
there is uninformed and un- 


professional teachers 


founded deprecation of the lay lead- 


the overworked phrase a 
ignorance” is often ap- 


er, and 
pooling of 


plied to his efforts. On the other hand, 
in lay circles there exists an equally 
unjust attitude to the effect that all 
professional teachers are hide-bound, 
lecture-bound, and boring. Any per- 
son with a reasonable acquaintance 
among both groups will have to agree 
that neither is as bad as all that. 

A large number of teachers are de- 
votedly interested in working with 
lay persons, or would be with just 
a minimum of encouragement from 
their administrations. And the average 
lay leader is a person of unusually 
high motivation, who gives generously 
of his time and talent for no com- 
pensation at all, whose competence 
in his subject is frequently bolstered 
by practical experience, and could be 
of great value to his groups, if they 
are not hamstrung by policies of the 
overly permissive type. 

This state of affairs suggests a need 
which is not presently filled in the 
adult education world. 
it is a matter 


Once again, 
of combining, or of 
bringing extremes, or polarities, closer 
together. 

Obviously, a first step would be 
to increase and intensify communica- 


tion between professional and lay 
more in- 
stitutes, and as much interdisciplinary y 
activity as possible are steps in the 


people. More conferences, 


right direction. There is, however, a 
step that could be taken “in depth” 
which would go a good deal farther. 
It is the concluding suggestion offered 
here for the improvement of our 
working climate. 

It is simply the creation of a “third 
among adult educators, a per- 
tentatively 
“semi-professional leader,” 


force” 
son whom have 
called the 
and in whom could be combined the 


essentials of the prin- 


some 


“moderation 
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ciple.” This person would be some- 
one doing professional and responsible 
work in some field of endeavor other 
than adult education, but who would 
be willing to devote considerable time 
to serious study and training, at the 
conclusion of which he would be 
ready, and expect to, work with adult 
groups for some length of time. 


He would quite naturally form the 
much-needed bridge between lay non- 
professional persons and professionals 
within the sphere of a university or 
other adult education agency. He 
would avoid the opposite extremes 
of being either too dry and academic, 
or of being a mere observer of a 
group’s “dynamics.” His presence 
would do much to dispel distrust and 
hostility on both sides. 

For himself, he would gain some- 
thing quite valuable: his training at 
an appropriate institution of higher 
learning would include much  sub- 
stantive study under expert guidance. 
In addition, he would learn a good 
deal of educational theory and prac- 
tice. A training course for such per- 
sons should allow the greatest pos- 
sible variety of approaches, of con- 
tent, and of method. 

No one should be trained strictly 
as a leader of discussion groups, or 
strictly as a lecturer, nor should these 
persons become imbued with partisan 
notions favoring a given program or 
package over others. Rather, through 
reading, discussion, course work, and 


a good deal of practice, they would 
absorb the “liberal dimension,” sharp- 
en their minds in contact with a 
variety of ideas, and emerge not only 
enriched themselves, but capable of 
imparting their ideas and skills to 
others in ever-widening circles. 

There exist people ready and will- 
ing to undergo such training. There 
are institutions—not many, but per- 
haps a small handful—where training 
somewhat of this nature is given to 
a few lay persons. In effect, these 
persons are already at work, strength- 
ening the ties between faculty ‘and 
community, between classroom and 
home. The beginnings are small, and 
no formalized approach to the prob- 
lem exists at present. Nowhere does 
this activity 
it enjoy official recognition. 
mere fact that some lay leaders and 
some faculty members have cooper- 
ated on this basis is significant. 

Much needs to be done, and the 
best minds in the field need to think 
about curriculum, about faculty, a- 
bout the duration of such a program. 
Needless to say, the most experienced 
of the lay leaders themselves need to 
be consulted in the planning. Where 
the effort is made, there may soon 
exist the best current program in 
adult education, the best public un- 
derstanding of that program, and 
thus, inevitably, the best educational 
achievement and social effect of which 
our work is capable. 


have a name, nor does 
Sut the 
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REFLECTIONS OF A PROFESSOR 


By Lewis K. Zerby 


Professor of Philosophy, Michigan State University 


A A TIME when an unprecedented 
number of students are beginning 
to enroll in the colleges of America, 
one might well ask, can we afford 
adult education programs? Such pro- 
grams, it would seem, must be able 
to justify their existence during a pe- 
riod when regular on-campus courses 
are staffed only with difficulty and 
classroom space is at a premium. 
The present essay will attempt to 
formulate such a justification in terms 
of one teacher’s participation in adult 
education. The justification will not 
be in terms of abstract ideals or prin- 
ciples, but in terms of concrete ex- 
periences in actual classes. 
feature of 
adult education is the fact that the 
teacher learns from the students at 
the same time that they learn from 
him. While I was teaching a group of 
executives at the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, I had a chance to talk with a 
number of outstanding men, individ- 
ually as well as in a group. 


The most distinctive 


One of the men, who was acknowl- 
edged to be an outstanding young ex- 
ecutive, told me that whenever he 
made a decision affecting other men, 
he first asked his friends and co- 
workers, do you think this decision is 
just, am I being fair in deciding the 
case in this matter? If the answer to 
this question was no, he re-thought his 
decision and suspended judgment un- 
til he could win approval. This sort 


of information could never have 
come out of teaching young under- 
graduates who have never been in the 
position of having to make decisions 
affecting human lives. 

The sense of justice or fairness is 
a basic ingredient in our democratic 
society, yet men commonly forge 
that their own sense of justice may 
differ from that of their fellow-men. 
A surprising number of administrative 
blunders could be avoided by making 
use of this executive’s technique of 
asking other people how his decisions 
look from their point of view. 

One of the interesting things about 
executives who have formerly been 
engineers is that they tend to think 
of their own normative principles as 
if they were as well-grounded in the 
nature of things as the laws of physics. 


This leads to an inflexible dogmatism 
which is self-defeating and is com- 
monly followed by an equally self- 
defeating normative nihilism. 


One is tempted to see in this sit- 
uation a microcosmos of our present 
social world. Having lost faith in 
absolute standards because they do 
not work, mankind tends to fall into 
a moral nihilism which doesn’t work 
either. Wisdom as the middle path is 
here, as in many other places, by- 
passed. 

On this same assignment one of the 
vice presidents of Detroit Edison 
pointed out that men often forget that 
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all human action is motivated, that 
when he had a subordinate who was 
acting irrationally, he always at- 
tempted to find the reason for the ac- 
tion. Having found such a reason he 
was able to help the subordinate. As 
in the idea of justice, this idea of the 
universality of motivation had _ its 
origin in practical affairs. 

Whereas in the typical academ- 
ically-oriented class, ideas start in 
theory and move out to practice, in 
adult education the ideas more com- 
monly have their origin in practice 
and move into theory. I do not mean 
by this to belittle the theoretical and 
exalt the practical. 1 mean only to 
indicate that theories can grow out of 
practice and that the teacher who 
participates in adult education is 
privileged to see this occur with 
gratifying frequency. 

There is a world of difference be- 
tween the vice president’s understand- 
ing of the ubiquity of causes for hu- 
man motivation and the understand- 
ing of a student in elementary psy- 
chology who reads this principle in 
a textbook. 

For the administrator this principle 
summarizes and organizes myriad ex- 
periences in working with people; 
for the undergraduate it is all-too- 
likely to be merely a set of words to 
be memorized and given back on an 
exam at the end of the term. Unfor- 
tunately, if the teacher has lived too 
long in academic seclusion, he prob- 
ably believes in the principle largely 
on a symbolic or verbal level rather 
than on the level of day to day, down 
to earth experience. Whether an ex- 
ecutive knows very much or not is 
perhaps open to question; but what he 
knows, he knows well, as Socrates 


recognized when he went to generals 
to learn about war, and to rulers to 
learn about politics. 


To Learn at First Hand 


This same practicality and reality 
of issues can be observed in teaching 
classes to adults. An undergraduate 
course in ethics can be dull and re- 
mote if the teacher gets all of his ma- 
terial from textbooks pnd hypotheti- 
cal cases. In teaching’ adults one is 
able to learn at first hand the sort of 
ethical issues that concern modern 
man. 

I found this to be the case in teach- 
ing a course called “Ethics for Mod- 
erns” in Battle Creek. Instead of a 
standard textbook we read three con- 
temporary books which have been 
popular enough to be printed in paper- 
back editions. These were, Ethics in a 
Business Society, by Childs and Car- 
ter, The Lonely Crowd, by David 
Riesman, and The Organization Man, 
by William Whyte. The class in- 
cluded a counselor for high school 
students, a librarian, an executive from 
General Foods, an industrial engineer, 
a science teacher, and a musician. To- 
gether we worked through the read- 
ings and discussed the ideas in them 
as they related to actual experiences 
of the class. 

The book Ethics in a Business So- 
ciety, approaches ethics largely from 
the point of view of conflicts which 
face contemporary man when he tries 
to follow the standards of religion and 
the standards of business at the same 
time. The impact of business practices 
and institutions on moral standards is 
described effectively and it provided a 
matrix for discussions of present day 
interest. 
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Since the class was made up of 
people from diverse religious back- 
grounds, there was a healthy cross- 
fertilization of ideas. The Unitarian 
put the fundamentalists through the 
paces when it came to skepticism 
about dogma, but the fundamentalists 
had their turn when we were dis- 
cussing sources of standards and sta- 
bility in society. 


Exchange of Ideas 


I found the executive from General 
Foods most sympathetic to Riesman’s 
formulations. He was particularly in- 
terested in the correlation Riesman 
makes between population curves and 
tradition—inner, and_ other-directed 
patterns of conduct. I could wish 
that my academic students in philoso- 
phy of science courses had as good a 
grasp of what scientific laws amount 
to. This student was himself an in- 
ner-directed man, and critical of the 
conformity he observed in education 
as well as that he observed in business 
and the practical world. 

The members of the class brought 
in numerous illustrations of ethical 
problems from their work, their fam- 
ily and personal lives to make the 
and lively. Let 
The musician 


discussions concrete 
me give one example. 
was concerned about a neighborhood 
problem with his child. She had se- 
lected as a playmate a youngster who 
was, as one would say, from the 
wrong side of the tracks. 

What 
minded parent do under such cir- 
cumstances? Should he seem undemo- 


should a  democratically- 


cratic and tell his child she was bet- 
ter than her friend and could not play 
Should he 

allow his 


with inferior children? 


ignore the situation and 


daughter to be unduly influenced by 
people he disapprov ed of? Or should 
he attempt to reform the neighbor’s 
child and thus solve his problem? 


What Democracy Means 


Such an experience, such a dif- 
ficulty as this, leads a class into some 
soul-searching about what democracy 
means, not merely as an organizational 
pattern for a political structure, but 
as a way of living and solving im- 
mediate everyday problems. I cannot 
say how much our class helped this 
student solve his problem, but I can 
say that his problem stimulated the 
rest of us into formulating some ethi- 
cal principles we would not have for- 
mulated otherwise. 

We were led, for example, into a 
discussion of Kant’s moral philosophy 
with its strong emphasis upon human 
beings as sources of value. The dis- 
cussion of a maxim such as “So act 
as to treat humanity, whether in thine 
own person or in that of any other, 
in every case as an end w ithal, never 
as a means only” in an academic set- 
ting can be dry and dull; but when 
the discussion springs from an actual 
problem such as the one mentioned 
above, the discussion moves with ball- 
bearing speed and smoothness. 

Ethical standards emerge from the 
idea we have of the self. One of our 
longest discussions in this class had as 
its topic “What is the self?” Our an- 
swer was not in terms of the physical 
organism or the actual behavior of 
this organism, but in terms of pur- 
intentions. The self 
what the self intends. The self is de- 
fined in terms of its purposes, its as- 
pirations, and its ideals. But the defi- 
nition of such purposes, aspirations, 


poses and 
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and ideals leads into problems of that 
branch of logic dealing with semantics 
and consistency. Most immorality we 
concluded, came not from evil inten- 
tions, but from poor judgment based 
on poorly understood purposes. The 
recent case of Sherman Adams’ mon- 
strous mistakes in judgment would 
have served to nicely illustrate our 
discussion. 


Standards Examined 


Another class in which standards 
were examined was a class in Bay City 
called “The Quest for Beauty.” The 
students in this class ranged in age 
from 22 to 70, in interests from 
owners of dress shops to a research 
chemist. We all had one thing in com- 
mon: we found the fine arts reward- 
ing, and wanted to become better 
acquainted with them. The teacher in 
adult education has many aids in a 
course in aesthetics. There are slide 
films for painting and architecture, 
records for music and books for liter- 
ature; but a teacher of on-campus stu- 
dents can presuppose almost no ac- 
quaintance with works of art. He is 
working with what too often amounts 
to a group of tabulae rosae. 

Not so with adults. The material 
for this selected 
largely from the experiences of stu- 
dents themselves. The music could 
be music they liked—whether it was 
Dixieland jazz, Mozart, or Charlotte 
Taught my 


course could be 


Ray singing “Songs I 
Mother.” 

The abstract principles of form, 
function, and expression could be 
based on music which was already 
meaningful and interesting to the stu- 
dents. One had both the materials and 
the interests given by the student 


members of the class. The teacher’s 
function was one of organizing and 
systematizing this material and in- 
terest into a significant form. A con- 
siderable time in this course was spent 
in relating the experience of art to 
a general criticism of contemporary 
culture. 


Finding Life’s Richness 


It was and is the teacher’s convic- 
tion that most of modern man’s life 
is lived on an abstract and formal 
level without seeing life and reality in 
its concrete richness. In art the ex- 
perience is nothing if not concrete. 
To appreciate music one must hear 
it with his ears, feel it with his emo- 
tions, and enter into it with his ap- 
petitive nature. To appreciate paint- 
ing one must see it with his eyes, en- 


joy its movement with his kinesthetic 


senses, and enter into its feeling and 
emotion empathically. 

Compare these experiences with the 
abstract life of a clerk in a bank, a 
secretary in an office, a salesman in a 
store, or a mechanic in a garage. The 
human being demands a concreteness 
which most occupations cannot pro- 
vide. Hence the importance of the 
arts in maintaining psychological 
health. 

The longer the assembly line and 
the more specialized the occupation of 
a man is, the most important is the 
experience of art in his life; for art 


is 
. 

for its own sake; and for most or- 

ganization and suborganization men in 

our society there is far too little such 


experience. 


concrete perceptual experience 


Although the students bring much 
in the way of materials and interests 
with them to an adult education class, 
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it should not be assumed that such 
a class requires no leadership from 
the teacher. A good adult education 
class requires not less, but more, 
preparation on the part of the teacher. 
In an on-campus course the teacher 
can prepare a set of lectures in his 
study; he can prepare these lectures 
for standard classes and can use these 
year after year. (I didn’t say he does 
or that he should, but only that he 
can! ) 

In adult education the teacher must 
tailor-make each course for each dif- 
ferent class. He must know his sub- 
ject matter or he will find himself 
running to keep up; he had better 
know his students and their individual 
temperaments and tastes or he will 
find himself without a class; and he 
had better be able to structure the 
materials brought by the student into 
the patterns and principles he has 
worked out in advance, or he will 
unfortunately find himself without a 
course to teach. 

All of this makes great demands on 
a teacher. Teaching adults is reward- 
ing but it is not easy. Mature students 
of the sort who want adult education 
set high standards for themselves and 
their teacher. One cannot get away 
with the quip, “I don’t teach philoso- 
phy, I teach students.” One must 
teach philosophy to students; and if 
he forgets either the subject matter or 
the student, he is in trouble. 


Unclassified Subjects 


This subject matter often cannot be 
classified in the way that academic 
subjects are classified, for often adults 
want to learn a subject matter which 
in an undergraduate program would 


be found in several departments. Be- 


cause this is the case, there is danger 
of superficiality and over-generaliza- 
tion. 

Since I have already mentioned the 
course in “Ethics for Moderns,” I 
might illustrate the synoptic feature 
of adult education with a description 
of the academic topics touched on in 
the ten sessions. In discussing the busi- 
ness world there was reference to 
economics and law; in discussing 
Riesman’s book there was reference 
to sociology and psychology; in 
Whyte’s book, reference is made to 
sociology and religion. 

Thus, in addition to philosophy, we 
took topics from economics, sociol- 
ogy, psychology and religion. Ob- 
viously a single teacher cannot be an 
expert in all of these fields of learn- 
ing. The important thing in a uni- 
versity is for the teacher to have 
friends who are experts in these fields 
and who can give him counsel. One 
does not need to be a research psy- 
chologist to know the sort of things 
which psychologists are doing these 
days and to know the scholars and 
scientists who have earned the respect 
and admiration of their intellectual 
peers. 

The groves of academe are not so 
thickly wooded or so wildly over- 
grown with weeds that we cannot 
keep in contact with our fellow in- 
habitants. Part of the function of a 
liberal arts university teacher is to 
keep up with other departments of 
learning. If university professors be- 
come provincial and parochial, what 
can we expect of the general public? 

If a teacher enters liberal arts adult 
education and wants to teach a highly 
specialized course, the courses I have 
here discussed may not seem to be 
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academically respectable. But to be 
integrative does not necessarily 
volve being windy and vague. 

Let us imagine two teachers who 
are teaching a course in contemporary 
civilization. One teacher has worked 
hard in current history, sociology, po- 
litical science, philosophy, and eco- 
nomics. He takes from each of these 
fields materials which apply to the 
problems discussed in class. This teach- 
er has not lost his intellectual halo or 
tarnished his Phi Beta Kappa key in 
order to teach in an adult education 
program. 

The other teacher once studied 
some history, sociology, philosophy 
and economics, but that was a long 
time ago. Since then he has developed 
a passion for gold, the stock market, 
and football. This teach- 

lets the students talk a lot, tells 
many stories, is a good guy and a 
popular lecturer. But he is not a good 
teacher. A good teacher must be a 


good preacher, and a good preacher 
must have a good religion. 

The religion of the adult educator 
in the liberal arts division is ideas. His 
teaching will be no better than his 
ideas and his ideas must be kept alive 
by contact with recent developments 
and refinements. 

It is for this reason that some of us 
at Michigan State are enthusiastic 
about our administration’s attempt to 
keep the adult education courses in 
liberal arts in the hands of the aca- 
demic departments. The effort is made 
to have subject matter specialists 
teach their particular subject matter; 
to be avoided is the sort of person 
who is an expert at teaching, but has 
spent so much time and effort becom- 
ing such an expert that he has no 
subject to teach. 

There is no rest for the adult edu- 
cator; but his is a rewarding effort. 
His task is difficult, but when was 
excellence ever easy? 


LET'S CHALLENGE THEM! 


By William H. Dreier 


Retired Farmer 


AMES Truslow Adams in his book, 

“The Education of Henry Adams,” 
quotes him as saying, “Throughout 
human history the waste of mind has 
been appalling.” What would Henry 
Adams say if he were living today! 

Today we have some 15 million 
citizens of retirement age, and more 
than 1,000 citizens join those ranks 
every day. At the end of the year, 
better than 400,000 will be added to 


the 15 million. Most of these citizens 
have been shoved to the sidelines or 
thrown on the scrap heap as so much 
worthless junk. 

As a retired citizen with “time on 
my hands” I have been making it my 
business to talk to some of these citi- 
zens just puttering around. The other 
day I greeted one of these newly re- 
tired citizens as he was coming out 
of his bank. I knew he had been re- 
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tired less than three weeks. “How 
goes retirement?” I asked. He gave me 
only a crooked smile and replied, 

“This is the worst mistake I ever made 
in my life.” 

I stopped to chat with a prosperous 
armer. He was all smiles, “I’m build- 
ing a new house in town. I’m retiring 
from the farm.” “This fall,” he said, 
town.” Six 
months later I chanced to meet him 
again. He was a changed person—the 
smiles were all gone. We talked. “It 
he said, “ 
A year later 


we'll be moving to 


was all a mistake, 


” 


we should 
have stayed on the farm.” 
we buried him. 


Disillusioned People 
This picture can be verified 
throughout the width and breadth of 
our glorious country. Completely dis- 
illusioned people, absolutely unhappy 
with nothing to do. In our retired 
group not one in a thousand has even 
given one hour’s time to thinking of 
what use to make of the golden nug- 
gets of time at his disposal. Because 
they do not know what to do with 
their golden moments, many, in des- 
peration, go back to piling up dollars. 
‘Our chief 


want in life is someone to make us 


Emerson once remarked, ‘ 


do. what we can.” 

Let us challenge these retired citi- 
Midas on 
their hands. Perhaps the adult night 
Perhaps they 
need the adult night school to make 


zens with the wealth of a 
school is the answer. 


them see how rich and fruitful these 
last years might be if used for com- 
munity tasks. They have given most 
of 65 years to provide upkeep for 
their bodies, “the temple of the living 


God,” now, in retirement, they des- 


perately need help as to how to give 
employment to the “spirit of the liv- 
ing God” within the temple. 

Let our adult night schools chal- 
lenge these resourceful retired citi- 
zens with the spiritual satisfactions to 


be had from working for better 
schools, better playgrounds, better 


housing, better churches, better roads, 
better hospitals, yes, better everything 
in their community. 

Henry Adams regretted the waste 
of human mind throughout history. 
Frederick Tilney, in his thought-pro- 
voking book, The Brain from Ape to 
Man would have us believe that, in 
most of us, “the brain is never more 
than half developed, and more often 
not even one-fifth used.” Let us take 
another look at our growing throng 
of retired citizens with the wealth of 
15 million years of time at their dis- 
posal every year. Can our adult night 
schools challenge them? 
in far off Athens more 
than 2,000 years ago, was perhaps 


Socrates, 


making his greatest contribution to 
his community at age 70. 

Dr. Lillian Martin retired from Le- 
land Stanford University at age 65, 
and soon spoke of her retirement as 
“an utter void and boredom.” She 
quickly found inner resources that 
called on and she 


soon was busy giving them employ- 


had never been 


Years later she wrote in her 
y, Salvaging Old Age, 
“Today at 78, I can only say that I 
find life more interesting, 


ment. 
autobiography, 


more ex- 
citing, more absorbing than ever be- 
fore.” 

Real pioneering work lies ahead in 
this field. Educators, we challenge 
you to challenge our retired citizens! 


THE CITIZEN'S CERTIFICATE 
IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


A PROGRESS REPORT 


By Leonard S. Stein 


Director, The Home-Study Department, The University of Chicago 


years of experience in offer- 
ing an adult certificate program’ 
in world affairs via correspondence 
study, lead to three conclusions, one 
of which may be of some importance 
for adult educators generally: 

1. Annual registration is radically 
higher in the ‘ves basic required 
courses of the program than before 
the certificate was an- 
nounced. 

2. Completion 
is 


program 


rate in the three 
basic courses also significantly 
higher than (a) was true earlier, and 
(b) is normally the case in nonvoca- 
tional adult home-study courses. 

3. Older persons— especially older 
men—are compiling the best records, 
in terms of number of courses com- 
pleted. 

This latter finding is not conclusive; 
too few data are yet available. If it 
continues to hold true, however, it 
suggests that adult educators should 
concentrate their recruitment efforts 
for intensive world affairs programs 
among more mature men, rather than 
aiming at the general body of citizens. 

The Citizen’s World Affairs Pro- 
gram was first announced in July of 
1955 by the Home-Study Department 
of the University of Chicago. For 
award of the Citizen’s Certificate in 
World Affairs, it is necessary to com- 
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plete eight courses—four required, 
plus four electives. Three of the four 
required courses—the core of the pro- 
gram—are home-study versions of the 
discussion programs offered by the 
American Foundation for Political 
Education: World Politics (designated 
Social Sciences 191), American For- 
eign Policy (Social Sciences 192), and 
Russian Foreign Policy (Social Sci- 
ences 193). The fourth required 
course, (Philosophy 196) On Under- 
standing History offers an analytical 
introduction to Toynbee’s philosophy 
of history. 

The Citizen’s World Affairs Pro- 
gram is one aspect of Chicago Home- 
Study’s adult curriculum. Prior 
1948, the University of Chicago’s 
correspondence offerings were almost 


to 


exclusively regular campus courses in 
mail form. In that year, 
leadership of Cyril O. Houle (then 
Dean of University College, Chicago's 
extension agency), a radical transfor- 
mation was made in the Home-Study 
curriculum: 
400-course offerings were dropped, 
and there building of 
new curriculum aimed solely at satis- 
fying the intellectual and educational 
men and women.? 


under the 


Three-fourths of the then 


began the a 


needs of mature 
One of the first steps in building 
an adult curriculum was to identify 
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adult roles concerned with foreign 
policy; thus the new curriculum in- 
cluded a variety of offerings in in- 
ternational affairs. Indeed, one of the 
first three courses developed in 1948 
was a Home-Study version of the 
then new World Politics discussion 
program. A certificate program was 
a next logical step when sufficient 
courses had been prepared. 

The Citizen’s Certificate in World 
Affairs is intended, not for profes- 
sionals, but for the highly-interested 
citizen who feels a need for a deeper 
understanding of foreign policy and 
world affairs than is available through 
most adult education activities (in- 
cluding the mass media). Three ob- 
jectives are stated: 

1. To provide a broader under- 
standing of the fundamental factors— 
historical, geographical, political, psy- 
chological—that underlie relations be- 
tween nations and cultures. 

2. To provide a systematic picture 
of the foreign policy interests and 
needs of the two great world powers, 
the U. S. and the U.S.S.R. 


3. To offer guided practice in the 
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analysis of ‘the major foreign policy 
issues of this century. 

There are no formal prerequisites 
for participation, although the pro- 
gram is recommended only to people 
over 25 years of age. Nor is there a 
formal admissions procedure; individ- 
uals may begin with any of the pre- 
scribed courses and take them in any 
order. 


Effects of the Program 

Within 12 months of the inaugura- 
tion of the certificate program, there 
was seen a radical upward swing in 
registrations ‘in the first three re- 
quired courses.* The’ Toynbee course 
(Philosophy 196) was newly offered 
that year and proved to be immedi- 
ately popular for reasons unconnected 
with the certificated program. (e.g., 
almost no one who enrolled first in 
Philosophy 196 has subsequently en- 
rolled in Social Sciences 191, 192, 193, 
or any of the specified electives.) 
Tas_e I presents this upswing. 

World Politics (Social Sciences 191) 
had been fairly popular in the first 
years of its availability, largely be- 


TABLE | 


REGISTRATIONS IN CERTAIN WORLD AFFAIRS COURSES, 1952-58* 


Soc. Sci. Soc. Sci Soc. Sci. Phil. 
191 192 193 196 
1952-53 10 —** ing 
1953-54 2 5 —** stig 
1954-55 3 5 0 —** 
1955-56*** 28 10 5 55 
1956-57 27 21 10 57 
1957-58 31 17 8 37 


“Includes REGULAR registrations only, excluding a tiny number of USAFI registrations— 
enrollments by members of the Armed Forces through the United States Armed Forces 
Institute. 


**Not offered during year indicated. 
***Beginning of Citizen’s World Affairs Program. 
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cause of an enormous promotion ef- 
fort. Offered as a joint “radio-home- 
study” course and utilizing the weekly 
broadcasts of the University of Chi- 
cago Round Table, the course was 
announced almost every week over 
a nation-wide radio network, for over 
four years. 

Thousands of inquiries were re- 
ceived, but in no year were there 
more than 24 registrations. By 1952- 
53, as Table I indicates, registrations 
had slumped badly. Clearly, this single 
course would not have been eco- 
nomically feasible if the University 
had been forced to pay for the mag- 
nificient advertising received via the 
“Round Table” broadcasts. Under this 
new certificate program registrations 
have increased radically, despite a 
minimum of advertising. 

Not only have registrations in the 
three basic courses of the Citizen’s 
World Affairs Program increased rad- 
ically under the certificate program, 
but they have increased even more 
rapidly—or declined less—than over-all 
Home-Study registrations. For 1955- 
56, total registrations increased by 
44.2 per cent, while Social Sciences 
191, 192, and 193 jointly increased 
from eight to 43, or 437.5 per cent. 
The next year, 1956-57, showed an 
over-all registration increase of 30.1 
per cent over the preceding year, 
while these three world affairs offer- 
ings’ increased by 35 per cent from 
43 to 58. (The increase might have 
been greater, except that for about 
five months World Politics was not 
available, since the syllabus was be- 
ing revised to conform with the latest 
edition of AFPE’s readings.) 

Particularly significant are figures 
from the past academic year—1957- 


58. Partly because tuition was in- 
creased by a third, total enrollments 
for the year declined by 8.8 per cent; 
Social Sciences 191, 192, and 193 de- 
clined by only 3.5 per cent, from 58 
to 56 registrations for the year. (By 
way of contrast, note that Philosophy 
196 declined by 35 per cent, from 57 
to 37 registrations.) 

Completion rate. Not only have 
registrations increased considerably, 
but the proportion of registrants com- 
pleting courses has also increased sig- 
nificantly. 

Chicago Home-Study experience is 
that, ordinarily, a completion rate of 
about 25 per cent can be expected in 
a nonvocational adult course (the 
kind of offering frequently described 
as “cultural”); this, for example, is 
approximately the rate discerned for 
the First Year Great Books course. 
World Politics shows exactly a 25 
per cent completion rate for enroll- 
ments received during the four years 
prior to announcement of Citizen’s 
Certificate Program. 

Since that announcement, however, 
World Politics shows a completion 
rate of 31.4 per cent, American For- 
eign Policy is now at 61.5 per cent, 
and Russian Foreign Policy at 60 per 
cent. For registrations in all three, 
completion rate is 45.4 per cent. By 
contrast, during this same period, the 
completion rate for Philosophy 196 
has run at about 24 per cent—normal 
for an offering of this type.‘ 

In other words, the experience of 
the Chicago Home-Study Citizen’s 
Certificate Program illustrates again 
what wise educators have long known: 
that people of any age learn best 
when a tangible goal is in sight. It 
may be surprising to some that a cer- 
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tificate unrelated to vocation or Ca- 
reer can serve as such a goal. 

While no client has yet completed 
all eight courses required to earn the 
Certificate, a small number are mak- 
ing strong progress. As of July 1, 1958, 
132 individuals had begun the pro- 
gram,° of whom 49 were still active 
in their first course. Of the remaining 
83, a seemingly high proportion (49, 
or 59.1 per cent) failed to complete 
even a single course prior to disen- 
rollment. Thirty-four (40.9 per cent) 
had completed one or more courses 


by July 1, 1958, as follows: 
Twenty (24.1 per cent) have 
finished one course, of whom four 


(4.8 per cent) were active in further 
work. Fight (9.6 per cent) have com- 
pleted two courses, of whom three 
(3.6 per cent) were active in further 
work. Two individuals (2.4 per cent) 
have completed three courses, one of 
whom is now working on a fourth. 
individuals have finished four 
and both are working on a 


Two 
courses, 
fifth. 
courses. 


Two others have finished five 

Thus, two or three individuals seem 
good bets to complete all requirements 
and earn the “Citizen’s Certificate in 
World Affairs” in 1960. 


Broadly speaking, those attracted to 
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are marked by four 
characteristics: (a) over 35, (b) col- 
lege-educated, (c) scattered broadly 
in this country and even abroad, and 
(d) middle class by occupation. In 
these four characteristics, the World 
Affairs group is representative of the 


this program 


over-all Home- Study enrollment; but 
in two other respects, these differ- 
ences are to be noted: More men 


than women enrolled in the program, 
further, men, especially older ones, 
are more active in pursuing program 
requirements. 

Age and sex. Age of the 132 regis- 
trants ranged from 20 to 83, with 
a median age of 37 years and mean 
age of 40.1 years. Men and women 
shared the same median (37 
years), but men were slightly older: 
mean age, 41.4 years as compared 
with 38.3 for women. The middle 
half were between 33 and 48 (men, 
33 to 51; Zi to-48). 

When this total group is divided 
activity, an 
progression 


a ge 


women, 


according to degree of 
interesting age 
the older, the more likely to progress 
through the program. For analysis of 
this point, the 132 registrants were 


a P pe ars: 


divided into three groups: (a) 
trants’—those who have not yet com- 
pleted a single course (including both 


regis- 


TABLE Il 


MI DL AN. 


Mean Ages 
(in years) 


Men Women Both 
Registrants (98) 40.0 35.8 38.2 
Actives (20) 44.2 39.7 41.7 
Superactives (14) 46.5 42.0 45.2 
Total Group 41.4 38.3 40.1 


AND ME AN AGES, AND SEX, OF 
DIVIDED BY DEGREE OF 


PARTICIPANTS 
ACTIVITY 


Sex 
(number of) 


Mean Ages 
(in years) 


Men Women Both Men Women 
36 36 36 56 42 
46 38 43 9 11 
46 45 46 10 4 
37 37 37 75 57 


| 
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those disenrolled for failure to com- 
plete and new registrants active as of 
July 1, 1958, some of whom will sub- 
sequently finish at least one course); 
(b) “actives’—those who have com- 
pleted one course; and (c) “super- 
actives’—those who have completed 
two or more courses. 

II exhibits this phenomenon, 
as well as some apparent sex differen- 
tials. Men are older in every group 
than are the women; men also out- 
number the women in two of the 
three groups. Men constituted 56.8 
per cent of the initial registration, but 
among the “ their pro- 
portion rose to 71.5 per cent. 


superactives,” 


That latter group is a particularly 
interesting one in terms of the age- 
sex-activity differential. Close exami- 
nation of the 14 people involved dis- 
closes a number of facts: First, the 
two who have finished five courses, 
are both young men—aged 30 and 31, 
respectively. The two who have com- 
pleted four courses are also both 
men, but much older—60 and 67, re- 
spectively. 

The best record achieved by wom- 
en is three courses; the two’ women 
doing so are aged 33 and 47. Of the 
“superactives,” the 
six men are aged, respectively, 31, 44, 
45, 46, 49, and 58; the two women are 
aged 44 and 46. While there are ex- 
ceptions to the rule that older men 
do more work, these facts do strongly 


remaining eight 


suggest that the kind of serious study 
of world affairs provided by Home- 
Study 
older men than to younger men or 
to women, and to older rather than 


to younger women. This trend bears 


work is more attractive to 


watching as the program unfolds. 


Education, occupation, location. We 


have mentioned that the individuals 
enrolling in the Citizen’s World Af- 
fairs Program are college-educated, 
middle class in occupation, and scat- 
tered all over the United States and 
even abroad. 

The occupational diversity appears 
to be without limits other than those 
imposed by middle class career lines. 
No single occupation or grouping 
of related occupations predominated, 
however, “attorney,” “insurance,” and 
appeared more frequently 
than other occupations, which in- 
cluded (among others) dentists, min- 
isters, engineers, an American agri- 
cultural expert working in Iran under 
the Point 4 program, a wholesale shell- 
fish buyer, social workers, secretaries, 
plant guards, corporation executives 
as well as individual entrepreneurs, 
journalists, skilled craftsmen, sales- 
men, two members of the Foreign 
librarians, 
merchant seamen, and 


Service, a cinema producer, 
a_ translator, 
one prisoner. As might be expected 
from the age data given above, most 
of the styled 
“housewives.” A number of the 


women themselves 


registrants indicated that they are 
now retired, a fact increasingly char- 
acteristic of all Home-Study 
trants during recent years. 


regis- 


The median educational level of 
these registrants is a bachelor’s de- 
gree (and the same for both men 
and women, separately ), and the 
mean, two to three years 
Only two the the | 132 failed to finish 
high school, and only 18 


of college. 


could 
boast of no more than a high school 
diploma. Thirty (22.7 per cent) held 
professional or advanced degrees; 43 
(32.6 per cent) hold the bachelor’s 
degree. 


— 
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One conclusion seems clear: that 
the Citizen’s Certificate in World 
Affairs, representing a systematic 
program of education for adults in 
international affairs, is successful in 
promoting the serious study of this 
all-important subject—within the lim- 
its which the nature of modern 
society appears to impose on the 
spread of liberal education for adults. 
Both enrollments and completion rate 
have increased significantly since 
announcement of the certificate pro- 
there is reason to believe that 


gram; 
as total Home-Study enrollment 
grows, the Citizen’s World Affairs 


Program will grow by greater pro- 
portion. 

A second conclusion is less clear: 
that the serious study of world affairs 
appeals more to older men than to 
younger men or to women of any 
age. If this be true, one is reminded of 
Aristotle’s distinction between Mathe- 
matics and Ethics. The first, he 
pointed out, can be learned by any 
boy, being purely abstract; the sec- 
ond demands for its mastery pru- 
dence, which comes only with expe- 
rience and maturity. The converse 
also seems true, at least to an adult 
educator: that the more difficult phil- 
osophical subjects, those requiring 
prudence for their mastery, are more 
attractive to the older among us. 


This leaves unanswered the ques- 
tion as to why women are less inter- 
ested in the serious study of world 
affairs than men. This author, a mere 
male, will not even dare an explana- 
tion; he only hopes future data will 
destroy this distinction and thus the 
need to explain it. 

Still, one cannot help but recall 
the joke about the division of re- 
sponsibility between a pair of spouses, 
as explained by the husband: “My 
wife leaves to me all the important 
decisions—foreign policy, atomic en- 
ergy, inflation, and similar matters— 
while I leave to her the unimportant 
decisions—where we shall live, what 
job I hold, how much we spend.” 

A final word seems in order, con- 
cerning the general similarity of the 
people in this Chicago Home- -Study 
Program, to participants in university- 
sponsored world affairs programs 
generally. At Chicago, as elsewhere, 
such programs attract only college- 
educated men and women. Thus, this 
progress report contributes one more 
bit of evidence in support of the view 
—increasingly expressed these days— 
that the limited resources of time and 
money available for citizen education 
in world affairs should be allocated 
to careful education for the few who 
will take it, than dispersed among the 
many who will not. 


‘This paper is presented only as a progress report on the experience of one group of citizens 


seeking a systematic knowledge of world affairs. 


*The author of this paper was appointed assistant director of the Home-Study Department 
July 1, 1949, serving under Clem O. Thompson; upon the latter’s death, the author was 
appointed director of the department July 1, 1951. 

‘Previously reported in The NUEA Spectator, XXII, No. 1 (October-November, 1956). 
‘The completion rates quoted are not computed according to the procedure prescribed by 
the National University Extension Association Division of Correspondence Study—since 
that procedure is not fully applicable to the situation at hand. 

*This includes all individuals enrolling since July 1, 1955, in one or more of the three 
basic courses (Social Sciences 191, 192, or 193), plus two others who began Philosophy 196 
and also indicated their desire to earn the Citizen’s Certificate. 
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ADULT EDUCATION, A COM- 
PARATIVE STUDY. By Robert 
Peers. New York: Humanities Press, 
1958. 365 pp. $7.00 


No_ professional adult education 
leader will want to be without a copy 
of this comparative study of adult 
education by our English colleague, 
Professor Robert Peers. Students, too, 
who are building a background of 
information and knowledge about 
adult education will welcome this 
meaty book. It is one of the best con- 
tributions to the rapidly growing 
field of literature about adult educa- 
tion. 

Professor Peers writes from the 
richness of experience and study 
which extend back in England to the 
close of the First World War, and 
which have subsequently taken him 
into many parts of the world for 
consultation with colonial or foreign 
governments, for special study, for 
lectures, or for organizational work 
to establish patterns of adult educa- 
tion. His presentation of social and 
economic forces which in- 
fluenced strongly the movement in 
England lend a sense of reality, thor- 
ough familiarity, and good _ scholar- 
ship. For example, after treating so- 
cial and political changes in the 18th 
and 19th centuries, he sketches 
rapidly economic changes also that 
made people aware: “Ignorance now 
became a menace, which could not 
be overlooked, and education, from 
being an embellishment of the few, 
became an urgent necessity for the 
many... . The attack on mass ignor- 
ance must also include the adult pop- 
ulation, and it was to this task that 


the adult schools of the early 
nineteenth century addressed them- 
selves.” 

There is no other material available 
to us in the United States that delin- 
eates the growth of adult education 
in his country quite so well. “The 
W.E.A. might talk of ‘social and in- 
dustrial emancipation’ as the main 
aim of the education which it pro- 
vided; but that was never clearly de- 
fined in any political sense, and from 
Mansbridge on, adult education as 
sponsored by W.E.A. was in practice 
regarded as something which tran- 
scended the conflicts of party or class, 
which was ‘objective’ in its approach 
to social problems and rested upon 
an optimistic faith in the saving grace 
of unbiased knowledge.” The deft, 
sure way in which he evaluates the 
efforts, and the short and continuing 
success of different groups and or- 
ganizations gives insight into the basic 
meaning of such happenings that will 
strike responding chords in adult edu- 
cators everywhere. 

A quarter of this book is given 
over to a comparative study of adult 
education in the world. “Those who 
are truly representative of the aims 
and purpose of liberal adult education 
in all countries, wherever they meet, 
find common ground. They stand 
for the full stature of his capacity as 
a human being; for freedom of dis- 
cussion and belief; for the growth of 
understanding through the diffusion 
of knowledge; for tolerance in the 


relations between individuals and so- 
cieties; for the development of abil- 
ities as a means to the good life in 
society.” 
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Professor Peers’ continuing refer- 
ence is always to a point of need even 
when there has been no recognition 
of need or where resources are so 
inadequate that, “It is absolutely no 
use .. . providing educational services 
for adults whose chief thought is 
food > His ready acceptance of 
the vennonebleness of unique forms 
of development of adult education in 
different countries and regions helps 
one grasp their patterns so much bet- 
ter. His treatment of the Scandinav- 
ian countries left a strong desire for 
more material from his point of view 
irrespective of his reference to other 
sources. The failure of English pat- 
terns in Australia, but their success 
in New Zealand, were explained 
clearly with a feeling of full accept- 
ance and approval. 

One of the surprisingly nice chap- 
ters is on the multifaceted programs 
of adult education in the United 
States. There is no doubt that he has 
grasped our significant forms and 
their implications for our society. 
The only other country treated as 
fully is West Germany. While their 
problems today are intense and com- 
plex, it is pointed out there is a his- 
tory of adult education in Germany 
that extends back for many years. 
This has helped the education there 
to bridge the vacant, desolate years 
of Nazi control. Indeed, the post-war 
forms of their adult education have 
not only recaptured much of what 
they had in the 1920’s and earlier, 
but there is also something new. In 
one direction, workers education has 
advanced rapidly and strongly, and 
in another area, universities are be- 
ginning to take an active and support- 
ing part. In Germany, this latter is 
change! 

While the breadth and understand- 
ing of Peers are evident in all parts 


of the book, there are sections where 
his style and approach are annoying. 
In some of his chapters on England, 
he not only supports his statements 
with strong facts, he forces in min- 
utia which could have been left out 
without harm. When he deals with 
problems of organization in workers 
education, you have the feeling he 
is scolding some of the groups for 
their lack of insight into what should 
be done. There is also a petulance to 
the way he writes about the B.B.C. 
Those who control its destiny and 
its radio and television programs 


please him very little. 


Professor Peers’ intensely personal 
views keep his book from ever ob- 
taining an objective, dispassionate ap- 
proach. This does not preclude a 
sympathetic treatment of problems, 
nor does it imply a lack of willingness 
to search for facts. It does mean that 
he displays a sense of urgency about 
the need for the leaders of the world 
to grasp the critical values of educat- 
ing adults in the modern world of 
today. 

Most of the citizens of even the 
great nations are poorly informed 
about the welter of problems sur- 
rounding them every day; their tastes 
in music, art, and literature are as 
bad or worse than their radio and 
TV programs, or their favorite comic 
strips or books. When the uncounted 
millions of the world’s illiterates who 
are filled with uncharted wilderness 
of ignorance, are added to the above, 
there is littlke wonder that a leader 
such as Professor Peers wants to get 
on with the job. Indeed, it is this 
subjective aspect and motivation that 
gives this book a warm as well as a 
great value. 

Tuomas A. Van Sant 
Department of Education 
Baltimore, Mad. 
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THE MARGINALITY OF ADULT 
EDUCATION. By Burton R. Clark. 
Notes and Essays #20. Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, 1958. 18 pp. 


In this pamphlet Professor Clark 
simplifies and augments his earlier 
pioneering study that tested empiri- 
cally the theory of marginality in 
adult education. While this theory 
did not originate with Clark, his test 
of it has made a significant contribu- 
tion to the field. In the present 
pamphlet the author explains more 
clearly and concisely the influence 
of marginality on the nature and con- 
duct of institutional adult education 
programs than in his report of the 
original study. 

Many problems and issues con- 
fronting the field assume more man- 
ageable proportions when viewed 
from the perspective of this theory. 
Potential solutions to such problems 
can be designed in a more practical 
and realistic way when measured 
against the marginal nature of the 
field. 
the profession who cannot accept this 
theory or its significance to the field, 
they ‘will be hard pressed to refute 
it as Clark’s rationale is persuasive and 
substantial, while the research upon 
which it is based is competent and 
reliable. Every person interested in 
the development of the field of adult 
education should read and _ ponder 
the contents of this pamphlet for 
is one of the most substantial, cogent, 
and timely analyses of the field to 
appear for some time. 


DESIGN FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION IN THE CHURCH. By Paul 
Bergevin and John McKinley. Con- 
necticut: Greenwich, Seabury Press, 
1958. $6.00. 


Unquestionably this book marks a 


While there will be some in 


milestone in the application of group 
dynamics research findings to the 
Christian education of adults. 

Beginning with the assumption that 
“a prime educational purpose of the 
Church is to help us to know God 
better so that we may better serve 
Him” the authors point out some of 
the inadequacies of the typical adult 
classes in churches such as: hazy goals 
or goals related to the institution and 
its administrators rather than goals 
which are felt needs of the stu- 
dents; lack of freedom of expression 
because of fear of controversy; pre- 
occupation with subject matter; in- 
appropriate educational methods; and 
inadequate evaluation. 

The so-called “Indiana Plan” for 
adult religious education is then de- 
scribed as being characterized by the 
following conditions: 
Training for the 
Team 
B. Freedom of Expression 
C. Active Individual Participation 
D. Sharing in Program Develop- 
ment 
Voluntary Learning Activities 
*. Formal and Informal Methods 

G. Outward Growth 

One of the key features of the plan 
is the concept of the all-inclusive 
learning team, some capacity wheth- 
er as a group participant, leader, re- 
source person or observer. 

Another key concept of the In- 
diana Plan is the outward movement 
from the individual, through the fam- 
ily church, and nearby churches to 
the community. “The plan is not 
really successful until the church is 
in the community as a living, vital, 
dynamic organism—an organism 
which provides the climate in which 
a Christian society flourishes.” (p. 68) 


Learning 


In the judgment of this reviewer, 
it is here in the expansion phase of 
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the plan that breakdown or immobili- 
zation is most likely to occur. It is 
one thing for persons who have re- 
ceived this training in small group 
leadership and membership to be 
more effective in their existing human 
relationships; it is far more threaten- 
ing to the power structure of the 
church when a training group plans 
and sponsors some large scale educa- 
tional activities. The authors evident- 
ly recognize this danger when they 
say: “Care is taken to avoid conflict 
with the responsibilities of church 
administrators and_ official church 
committees who are carrving on the 
established educational work of the 
church.” (p. 86) Yet, how can there 
be freedom to meet real needs if so 
many areas are considered out of 
bounds for the training group? 

The major portion of the book 
consists of step by step instructions 
for operating the plan, including de- 
tailed directions for conducting both 
an institute for trainers and a week- 
end clinic, in each of which this book 
is used as a text with session by ses- 
sion reading assignments. : 

It is claimed that the use of the 
Indiana Plan results in the following 
kinds of personal growth: 

1. Creative self-expression 

2. Acceptance of personal respon- 

sibility 
. Cooperation in a common task 
Better communication 
. Self-examination 
6. Self-guidance 
7. Sensitivity to individual needs 


The appendix of this book con- 
tains an array of tools including an 
educational interest survey, question- 
naires on church activities and edu- 
cational topics, a sermon forum pro- 
gram and several evaluation forms. 

In short, this book presents not only 
the general principles of dynamic, 


participative education, but also spe- 
cific procedures for implementation. 


W. Ranpo_pH THORNTON 
National Council of the Churches 
of Christ 


EDUCATION AND CHANGES. 
By R. A. Hodgkin. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1957. 150 pp. $2.50. 

This little book is intended “mainly 
for those who work in _ countries 
where education is part of a process 
of social change.” The author, now 
headmaster of Abbotsholme School 
(England) has travelled widely in Af- 
rica, the Middle East, and India and 
for 16 years was associated with a 
variety of educational enterprises in 
the Sudan, where he finally became 
Principal of the Institute of Education 
at Bakht er Ruda. 


His thesis is that the strains and 
tensions within African and Eastern 
societies are signs not only of danger 
but also of life and promise, and that 
much good may come out of the 
clash of cultures between E urope and 
America on the one hand and Asia 
and Africa on the other, especially if 
educators and other leaders study and 
learn to understand the processes of 
change involved. 

This book should appeal to the 
American reader with a general in- 
terest in education for at least two 
reasons. First, it contains much wise 
discussion of the meaning and goals 
of education, whatever its setting, for 
example, the chapters on “Dialectical 
Common Sense,” “Education and De- 
mocracy” and “The Source of Cre- 
ative Ideas.” In the second place, it 
takes the reader on an _ intellectual 


journey to an important part of the 
world, and introduces him to much 
thoughtful literature about education 
now being written by English and 
South Asian authors. 
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At the same time, it should also 
appeal to the reader with a specialized 
interest in adult education. The ma- 
terial on the assimilation of new ideas 
applies as much to the U.S.A. as to 
Africa. The chapter on adult educa- 
tion is stimulating and the summary 
on pages 116-117 of ways in which 
adult teaching differs from the teach- 
ing of children is a gem of condensa- 
tion and insight. 

This is neither a book of sophistica- 
tion nor a manual of practice. But it 
should be useful to both the practi- 
tioner and the sophisticated (often the 
same person) because it formulates 
many propositions which the practi- 
tioner may apply as a guide in his 
work and the sophisticated may em- 
ploy in the development of theory 
and research. The book concludes 


with a synopsis which serves as a re- 
view of the argument and which may 


easily be used as a basis for seminar 
discussions, staff training and related 
activities. 
Howarp Y. McCrusky 
The University of Michigan 


WHAT’S HAPPENED TO OUR 
HIGH SCHOOLS? By John Francis 
Latimer. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1958. $3.25. 


Dr. Latimer begins his book with 
the shocking assertion that: 

“We, the American people, have 
failed in our educational responsibili- 
ties. We have failed ourselves, but 
worse than that, we have failed our 
children. ... We have compounded 
the tragedy by our failure to realize 
the importance of the curriculum in 
secondary education, and by our fail- 
ure to sense the vital connection -be- 
tween education and national secu- 
rity.” (p. III. italics in original) 

We are not producing the scientists, 
engineers, and language specialists we 


must have in our defense against the 
Russians; and the curriculum of the 
high school, Dr. Latimer seems to as- 
sume, is largely at fault. How the cur- 
riculum came to be what it is today 
is the problem attacked in the book. 


The author analyzes the curriculum 
offerings and subject enrollments in 
the high schools at approximate ten 
year intervals from 1899-1890 to 1949- 
1950. The data are taken from the 
reports of the United States Office of 
Education, and the analysis is in terms 
of trends in offerings and enrollments 
in the various subjects. Some attention 
is given to the preparation, or lack of 
it, of high school graduates for admis- 
sion to college and specialization in 
various fields. 

According to Dr. Latimer there has 
been a shift in emphasis from intel- 
lectual (mental) and cultural disci- 
pline to “life adjustment”; from solid 
content to “needs and interests” of 
pupils. Enrollment in “cumulative 
subjects”—mathematics, science, and 
foreign languages—has decreased from 
255.5 per cent of pupils enrolled in 
school in 1910 to 131.1 per cent of 
those enrolled in 1949. On the other 
hand, enrollment in the “practical 
subjects” has increased from 21.7 per 
cent of pupils enrolled in school in 
1900 to 124.4 per cent of those en- 
rolled in 1949. Enrollment in health, 
music and art has increased from 2.0 
per cent of pupils enrolled in school 
in 1900 to 148.2 per cent of those en- 
rolled in 1949. The number of sub- 
jects offered has increased from 35, of 
which 27 were academic, in 1910, to 
274, of which only 59 were academic, 
in 1949, 

As a result of all this a smaller per- 
centage of high school graduates are 
qualified for solid scholarly pursuits, 
according to the author. Clearly, 
something must be done to correct 
this. 
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In his search for an answer to what 
should be done to correct the errors 
in the present high school curriculum, 
Professor Latimer turns to the Report 
of the Committee of Ten (1894), 
which he says was: “. .. the embodi- 
ment of the most profound, practical, 
and democratic philosophy of educa- 
tion ever enunciated in America.” 
(p. 116, italics his) 

That the application of this philo- 
sophy to the revision of the high 
school curriculum today would effect 
profound changes, and bring some 
semblance of order out of apparent 
current chaos, can hardly be denied. 
That it would be wise, or even pos- 
sible, to do this, however, is doubtful, 
to say the least. 

At least two points of major im- 
portance in considering what the high 
school curriculum should be today 
seem to have escaped Professor Lati- 
mer’s attention. The first point is, 
that since 1900 the American people 
have made the high school an integral 
part of our common (for all) school 
system—in 1900 about one out of ten 
youth of high school age attended, 
whereas today close to nine out of 
ten attend. This, obviously, has im- 
plications for the role which the high 
school must play and the kind of cur- 
riculum which it must develop. In 
the second place, research in the be- 
havioral sciences has invalidated the 
assumptions concerning the nature of 
learning on which the Committee of 
Ten philosophy was based. Newer, 
and more valid, insights into the na- 
ture of learning imply a considerably 
different curriculum to that proposed 
by the Committee of Ten 

In spite of these fundamental (to 
this reviewer) weaknesses in the book, 
Professor Latimer has rendered a 
valuable service to those interested in 
secondary education by bringing to- 


gether in “ready reference” form a 
mass of data concerning changes that 
have taken place in the curriculum of 
the high school. His book is an excel- 
lent reference for the purpose of look- 
ing back to see “where we have been.” 
Other references are needed, how- 
ever, at the point of deciding “where 
we must go from here.” 


HERMAN L. Frick 
Florida State University 


THE MEASUREMENT AND AP- 
PRAISAL OF ADULT INTELLI- 
GENCE. By David Wechsler. Balti- 
more: The Williams and Wilkins 
Company. 1958, Fourth Edition, 237 
pp. $5.00. 


Specialists in adult education and 
guidance services for adults will find 
this book of interest and of use be- 
cause it deals with the descriptions 
and applications of the best single 
measures of adult intelligence that 
now exist. However, many persons 
may want to be quite selective in their 
reading of the book since much of it 
deals with rather highly technical ma- 
terial used by trained examiners and 
psychological specialists for interpre- 
tations of specific test results and the 
diagnosis of abnormal adults. 

David Wechsler, Chief Psy cholog- 
ist at Bellevue Psychiatric I lospital in 
New York, has ‘developed three in- 
telligence scales. Two of these are 
adult tests and the other is a children’s 
test. They are individual-type tests; 
that is, they are administered to one 
person at a time rather than to a group 
of people. An individual-type test 


permits a more careful and valid ap- 
praisal of mental functioning than 
does a group-type test and is capable 
of yielding more information about a 
person’s intelligence. 

The measurement of intelligence 
has been of interest and concern to 
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educators since the early 1900’s when 
Alfred Binet of France developed a 
test for screening out mentally de- 
fective children from the Paris 
schools. The usefulness of intelligence 
tests was largely confined to children 
until Wechsler produced the Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue Intelligence Scales in 
1939. This instrument was developed 
primarily for adults. It was designed 
to avoid the previous difficulties en- 
countered with adult intelligence tests 
often inadequately standardized on 
adults and utilizing items which were 
poorly adapted to their interests and 
attitudes. Wechsler concluded that 
some of the concepts, techniques, and 
materials necessary for measuring 
adult mental capacity differ from 
those applied to intelligence testing 
with children. 

In Part I of this, his latest book, 
Wechsler presents some current con- 


cepts regarding the nature, classifica- 
tion, and appraisal of adult intelli- 
gence. Chapters one and three, in 
particular, will have wide appeal. 


Part II deals with the processes and 
techniques used in standardizing the 
Wechsler-Bellevue scales and the new- 
er Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
(WAIS) developed in 1955 as an im- 
provement over the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue. The basic data used in inter- 
preting the results of these two instru- 
ments are also described. Some knowl- 
edge of statistics is necessary to fully 
understand and appreciate these chap- 
ters. 

The last four chapters, Part III, 
present the diagnostic and clinical ap- 
plications of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
and the WAIS. Chapter fourteen 
should be of interest to many per- 
sons in the field of adult education, 
particularly those concerned with 
guidance and counseling work, place- 
ment services, and individual case- 
work. 


The 577 item bibliography offered 
in this book is indicative of the wide 
professional attention which the 
Wechsler tests are receiving. 

Anyone involved with the educa- 
tion and, consequently, the intelli- 
gence of adults will find it profitable 
to acquaint themselves with this com- 
prehensive volume. 


James R. Bower 
University of Michigan 


EDUCATION FOR FREEDOM. 
By George Connor. Chattanooga: 
The Adult Education Council, 1958. 
73 pp. 

The problem of local coordination 
and program service development in 
community adult education is one 
that has plagued the field for many 
years. In this report Mr. Connor has 
presented a fairly complete and de- 
tailed case study of the origin and 
growth of such a local council that 
will be of inestimable value to future 
research concerned with this particu- 
lar problem. He provides information 
in sufficient detail for many aspects 
of the council and its operations to 
enable one to gain a clearer insight 
into the potentialities of solving some 
persistent problems that have scuttled 
many councils before this. 

The Chattanooga Council began a 
Test City Project under an FAE 
grant and managed to win increasing 
public support during the six years 
covered by this report through the 
quality of its program. The data pro- 
vided would seem to indicate that it 
may survive with adequate local sup- 
port. It is doubtful, however, that such 
a council could begin without founda- 
tion grants or achieve the same level 
of local support in the same amount 
of time. Additional case studies of 
other councils that are as detailed as 
this one will be necessary before any 
valid clues can develop. 
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Editor's Notes 
Continued from page 66 


nomenclature of adult education offer- 
ings. For example, three groupings such 
as “Recreational,” “Vocational,” and 
“Interpretive” might be helpful. Under 
the first, there would be room for all 
the social dancing classes, indoor golf, 
Christmas decoration-making, and so 
on. The second would include courses 
in accounting, typing, basic language 
courses, and the like. The third group- 
ing would include the liberal studies, 
such as literature, the arts, discussions 
of world affairs, or the Great Books, 
etc. If an institution were large enough, 
a numbering of courses might be useful, 
to suggest divisions similar to Lower 
Division, Upper Division, and Graduate 
Courses.” 


* * 


We nominate Samuel Jacobs for a 
spot in this generation’s hall of daring 
frontier thinkers. Just imagine a labor 
man who says that since the job now 
takes relatively little of a worker’s time 
—and none at all in later years—a new 
organizing principle of life is required. 
Samuel Jacobs not only says this in his 
article on workers education, he goes 
further and suggests that the new prin- 
ciple must be a shift “from an absorp- 
tion with the production of things to 
the production of self.” We think this 
is a courageous conclusion, deftly stated. 
But Mr. Jacobs is not through. He con- 
tinues with the proposition that the new 
job of workers education is “to help 
people engage themselves in the process 
of learning about all the problems that 
confront them, and of working out their 
own personal systems of thought about 
them.” The idea emerges from a tough 
analysis of some of the most powerful 
forces at work in modern society. Who 
amongst us can take the same data and 
come up with a more appropriate in- 
terpretation? How many years ahead 
of his time is Samuel Jacobs? 


* * 


We want somebody to write some- 
thing. Or, perhaps, if we had the wisdom 
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to see the profundity of our wish, we 
want several people to write something. 
The subject is, How important is adult 
education to the advancement of civil- 
ization? Let us start the discussion. 

Probably all concepts of a civilization 
deal with such characteristics as the pro- 
duction and distribution of goods, the 
kinds and extent of services, and the 
human-ness of the culture. So far as 
we know, a great civilization is impos- 
sible in poverty; it occurs in the midst 
of great wealth, Le., production and 
employment. The current American 
civilization has a vast and rising gross 
production figure, and a similar con- 
dition in employment. Significantly, 
this has happened without a popular 
program of adult education. 

But someone has pointed out that 
civilization is a movement, not a con- 
dition. Will production and employ 
ment continue to vield such a rich base 
without adult education? Some say the 
age of science and engineering may be 
moving with such exhausting swiftness 
that only the young in body can con 
tend with it. If this be true, then civil 
ization may be racing like a ‘motor 
without a governor but such a pos 
sibility hardly What 
seems more probable is that swiftness 
In technology 
ducers need to learn new skills in the 
most efficient and expeditious Inanner 
possible. It probably also means more 
adults need to Jearn about new problems 
in. distribution. 


seems tolerable. 


means more adult pro 


* 


Adjacent markets are no longer a pre- 
requisite to the location of a factory. 
Advances in transportation are daily 
bringing all parts of the world into the 
trade area of all other parts. Do you 
doubt that freight car 
be a part of the new traffic in the iono 


rockets are to 


sphere? One of our favorite engineers 
assures US that such rockets are now 
possible and can even move the Amer 
ican agricultural surplus to hungry 
peoples as soon as the economics are 
worked out. So complicated is the latter 
problem that the entire range of the 


social sciences seem to be involved 


and that is a tall order for even the 
most avid adult learner. 

Now consider the services offered 
and enjoyed in a great civilization. In 
this category we include not only pro- 
fessional services, but also the com 
mercial, civil, and institutional services. 
There is medicine, law, utilities, police, 
armed forces, hospitals, libraries, schools, 
and a host of other services. Which of 
these can say 
ready?” 


“once schooled, always 


Finally, we want to ask what happens 
to man’s human-ness as his civilization 


produces bigger, distributes better, and 


serves more? Man can became more 
demanding and less tolerant. He can 
become unjust and obdurate. He can 
become irrational and fanatical. Or he 
can become concerned about the good, 
the true, the beautiful. He can exploit 
the increasing perfectability of maturity. 
He can love learning. The alternatives 
are many, but those which tend to de 
velop the distinctiveness of are 
surely characteristic of a great civiliza 
tion. How important is adult education 
to their cultivation? Is it possible for a 
civilization to flourish 


great modern 


and live without adult education? 
We invite those of 
who have thoughtfully 


our colleagues 
explored this 
question to help us with our thinking 
on it. Articles of some 3000 words or 


less are preferred 


* 


We appreciate all the nice comments 
which are coming from an increasing 
number of readers. The only additional 
thing we could wish for is a letter now 

and then to our authors. Each article 
in this issue represents hours of scholar 
ly toil by a group of superbly motivated 
colleagues. None receives one cent for 
his contribution. The only pay available 
to a contributor to Epucation 
someone’s learning. Any author will be 
truly rewarded if you will drop him a 
line or two to tell him that happened 
tO you. 


Warr 
Editor 
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@ What are the goals and tasks of adult education? 


@ What are the areas of agreement? 


These and many other questions are answered. Included 
is an appendix of papers on ‘‘Some Philosophic Issues 
in Adult Education.” 
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